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The manner in which the Tunnel passes under the river. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


Ir was left for the genius and enterprise 
of the nineteenth century to achieve one of 
the most stupendous mechanical results 
that the mind of man ever conceived. The 
great deeds of kings and conquerors are 
engraved on imperishable records for pos- 
terity; the actions of a man who has de- 
luged countries with blood to gratify his 
ambition, find ready apologists ; and too 
often the iniquitous doings of a talented, 
yet bad, man are held up for imitation 
solely for the reason, as it would seem, that 
the perpetrator had greater skill in the in- 
vention of wickedness than falls to the lot 
of ordinary men. Yet in howshort a time 
do the names of those who have been ben- 
efactors to their country, or, in their day 
and generation, sought to work good to 
their fellow-creatures, pass into oblivion, 
and become a thing of the forgotten past. 
If, however, there is any work which will 
hand down the memory of its projector 
through immeasured time, surely that mon- 
ument of gigantic labor, the Thames Tun- 





nel, will keep fresh, through all after ages, 
the name of its daring, indomitable planner. 
The following article is taken from a work 
recently published in London, and is the 
first American reprint : 

Whatever Wapping may appear to the 
eyes of landsmen, to the British sailor it 
is, without doubt, a region of romance ; 
a place to think about, when—having been 
long tossed on some “ still vexed ” sea, or, 
more intolerable annoyance, becalmed on 
some far-stretching dead waste of waters 
—his heart yearns towards home ; and the 
spot, made so familiar to him by the songs 
and stories he most delights in—the spot 
where he has so often first touched English 
ground after many months’ absence—trises 
to his imagination decked in fairer and 
more glowing hues than poet or painter 
ever lavished on places a hundred times 
more beautiful. The cause of the build- 
ing of the first part of Wapping (that near 
the river) is curious. The manor being 
continually overflowed with water, the 
commissioners of sewefs originated the idea 
of building houses on the banks, on the 





principle that the tenants would be sure to 
take effective measures for the preservation 
of their lives and Lem 6 - The idea was 
good, and being carried into practice, suc- 
cessful. This was the commencement of 
Wapping. And thus may be explained a 
circumstance that excited some surprise in 
sinking the Wapping shaft of the great 
work which forms the subject of this paper. 
Houses previously stood on the spot, which 
were removed for the shaft; and at some 
distance below their foundation were found 
the relics of a ship builder’s yard, including 
part of a slip, a ship’s figurehead, and a 
great quantity of oak. 

Such is Sensien. the place at one ex- 
tremity of the Thames Tunnel. Beneath 
the Tyne and Wear are passages made by 
the coal-miners, extending from one side 
to the other; and at Whitehaven an exca- 
vation made by these men extends for up- 
wards of a mile under the sea. Mr. Dodd 


=) believes the first of these in point of time 


to be that in the Wylan Colliery, crossing 
below the bottom of the Tyne. These 
works were of course very simple and easy, 
or they would not have been attempted. 
It was towards the close of the last century 
that something much more arduous was pro- 
posed by the gentleman we have mentioned, 
an engineer of reputation. He says, “ From 
the importance of a communication between 
the towns of North and South Shields, 
which were under my constant view, and 
where no bridge could possibly be con- 
structed, my mind Reale thought upon 
the scheme of making a subterranean and 
(I may say) subaqueous passage to accom- 
plish this desirable purpose.” Circumstan- 
ces caused the abandonment of the scheme. 
He next proposed a tunnel from Graves- 
end to Tilbury; and it is interesting to 
observe how similar its chief features were 
to have been to those of the present tunnel. 
Like that, its form was to be cylindrical, 
with a drain beneath, and a dip of the 
whole work in the centre of the river. The 
plan was much approved, public meetings 
were held, a government survey made 
with a favorable restlt, a subscription-book 
opened which rapidly filled, and at last 
operations commenced by the sinking of a 
well on one side; when so much water 
was found, that the Whole affair was aban- 
doned as impracticable. Two or three years 
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after this an attempt was made, only a mile 
below the present tunnel, to connect Roth- 
erhithe a Limehouse, by an experienced 
Cornish miner of the name of Vesy. A 
company was formed under the title of the 
Thames Archway Company, an act of par- 
liament obtained, and the work begun. A 
shaft of eleven feet in diameter was sunk 
to the depth of forty-two feet : to avoid cer- 
tain difficulties, it was then contracted to 
eight feet, and thus continued to the depth 
of seventy-six feet. The horizontal exca- 
vation was there begun, in the form of a 
driftway, to be afterwards widened into the 
required dimensions for a passage, and car- 
ried to within one hundred and fifty feet of 
the Middlesex shore, when the engineer of 
this second attempt had also to report that 
further progress was impracticable. Five 
or six years were thus expended, during 
which the talents of three different engi- 
neers had been put in requisition, and re- 
wards offered for plans, which brought in 
communications from all quarters. It was 
under the remembrance of these discour- 
aging circumstances that Mr. (now Sir M. 
I.) Brunel appeared before the public with 
a new proposal in 1823, which, it was sta- 
ted, had received the sanction of many emi- 
nent persons, in particular of the Duke of 
Wellington and Dr. Wollaston. The mere 
idea of a tunnel below rivers is, of course, 
a matter of little moment, whoever the orig- 
inator—the doing it everything. The nov- 
elty of Mr. Brunel’s proposed mode of op- 
eration, therefore, was rightly judged of 
great importance. That gentleman has him- 
self explained the origin of his idea. The 
writer of the article “ Tunnel” in the “ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia” states that he was 
informed by Mr. Brunel “ that the idea upon 
which his new plan of tunneling is found 
ed was suggested to him by the operations 
of the teredo, a testaceous worm, covered 
with a cylindrical shell, which eats its way 
through the hardest wood ; and has on this 
account been called by Linneus Calartas 
navium. ‘The same happy olservation of 
the wisdom of nature Ted our celebrated 
countryman, Mr. Watt, to deduce the con- 
struction of the flexible watermain from the 
mechanism of the lobster’s tail.” To the 
practical form which the idea thus given 
assumed we shall revert presently. 
Rotherhithe in this, as in the preceding 
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instance, was chosen as the starting-place 
of the tunnel, though the precise spot was 
a mile nearer to the city. Rotherhithe, 
like Wapping, has its numerous docks, a 
similar population, and presents generally 
the same features. But there are some 
circumstances which distinguish the Surrey 
from the Middlesex side : we may instance 
its numerous flour-mills, the various man- 
ufactories, and the wharfs for the coasting 
trade of England, which are all to be found 
between the tunnel and London Bridge. 
The importance of a new mode of commu- 
nication between two such places, only 
some twelve hundred feet apart geographi- 
cally, but four miles by the way of London 
Bridge, will be at once apparent. But it 
is still more so, if we consider for a mo- 
ment the peculiar connection between the 
two great interests which belong to the dif- 
ferent sides of the river. An immense 
amount of the foreign goods brought into 
the West India, ee Lath and St. Kath- 
erine’s docks, on the north side, is ab- 
sorbed by this coasting-trade on the south ; 
and, it appears, is almost entirely conveyed 
from one to the other by land carriage. Dur- 
ing the year 1829, of 887 wagons and 3241 
carts which passed over London Bridge 
southwards, no less than 480 of the first, 
and 1700 of the second turned down Too- 
ley street—one half of which are supposed 
to be engaged in the traffic mentioned. 
The accommodation a tunnel may afford 
to passengers receives a striking illustra- 
tion from the returns made to Parliament 
of the watermen engaged at the different 
ferries in the neighborhood, who were 350 
in number, and calculated to take, on an 
average, not less than 3700 passengers 
daily. 

In the beginning of 1824, Mr. Brunel 
had the satisfaction to see the first and 
least arduous, but still indispensable, ste 
secured, the formation of a company wit 
the express object of carrying his designs 
into execution, and by whom an act of 
Parliament was obtained. The company 
took the preliminary precaution of having 
three parallel borings made beneath the 
bed of the Thames in the direction of the 
proposed tunnel, when the report was so 
very favorable that, in consequence, Mr. 
Brunel went to work in a somewhat bolder 
way than he had otherwise intended. The 





soil was the great object of deliberation, for 
upon it depended at what level the tunnel 
should be commenced. The assistance of 
some eminent geologists was here of great 
moment. These informed the engineer 
that below a certain depth the soil would 
be a kind of quicksand, and therefore ad- 
vised him to keep above it, and as close as 
— to the stratum of clay forming the 

d of the river. We shal] presently see 
that the geologists were right. 

And first, of the construction of the shaft 
with which the tunnel was commenced in 
March, 1825. This seems to our eyes, 
uninitiated in the wonders of engineering, 
not one of the least marvels of this alto- 
gether marvellous work. A space being 
marked out a hundred and fifty feet dis- 
tant from the river, the bricklayers began 
raising a round frame, or cylinder, three 
feet thick and one hundred and fifty feet in 
circumference. This was strengthened in 
various ways, by iron rods, &c., passing 
up the centre of the thickness; and was 
continued to the height of forty-two feet. 
The excavators now commenced their work 
on the inside, cutting away the ground, 
which was raised to the top of the shaft b 
a steam-engine there placed, and which 
also relieved them from the water that oc- 
casionally impeded their descent. We 
may imagine the wonder with which a 
person unacquainted with the object of these 
preparations must have beheld that enor- 
mous mass of masonry at last beginning to 
descend regularly a peacefully after the 
busy pigmies who were carving the way 
for it, and at the same time, as it were, ac- 
commodating itself to the convenience of 
the bricklayers, who, in order to give it the 
additional height required, had merely to 
keep adding to the top as it descended. This 
is the history of the great circular open- 
ing into which the visitor passes from the 
little lobby, and where he beholds, in the 
centre, an elaborate machinery of pumps, 
connected with a steam-engine, raising its 
four hundred gallons per minute, and, as 
though that was really too trifling for an 
engine of its respectability of power, per- 
forming into the bargain the duties of draw- 
ing carriages along the railway, which as 
yet occupies one of the two arches of the 
tunnel, and that of hoisting and letting down 
all the heavier articles passing between the 
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upper and lower world. We must not 
omit to observe, with regard to the shaft, 
that by its means the bed of gravel and 


sand twenty-six feet deep, full of land-|: 


water, in which the drift-makers of the 
earlier attempt had been compelled to nar- 
row the dimensions of their already small 
shaft, was passed without inconvenience. 
We may add also that, when the shaft was 
sunk to its present depth of sixty-five feet, 
another shaft, of twenty-five feet diameter, 
was sunk still lower, till, at the depth of 
eighty feet, the ground suddenly gave way, 
sinking several feet, whilst sand and water 
were ies up with some violence. This 
confirmed the statement of the geologists, 
and satisfied the engineer as to the propri- 
ety of the level he had chosen. 
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The shaft accomplished, the tunnel 1t- 
self was begun at the depth of sixty-three 
feet. The excavation Mr. Brunel pro- 

sed to make from bank to bank was to 

about thirty-eight feet broad and twenty- 
two and a half high, which, being defended 
by strong walls, was to leave room within 
for a double archway, each fifteen feet high, 
and wide enough for a single carriage-way 
and a footpath. The mode in which this 
great excavation was accomplished has 
been the wonder and admiration of the 
most experienced engineers, and will for- 
ever remain a monument of the genius of 
its author. The engraving before us repre- 
sents a view of the working of the shzeld, 
by means of which the weight of the super- 
incumbent bottom of the river has been 
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supported, whilst the men who were un- 
dermining it were sheltered in its little cells 
below. his mighty instrument—one in 
idea and object, but consisting of twelve 
separate parts or divisions, each containing 
three cells, one above the other—is thus 


used. We will suppose that, the work 
being finished in its rear, an advance is 
desired, and that the divisions are in their 
usual position—the alternate ones a little 
before the others. These last have now 
to be moved. ‘The men in their cells pull 
down the top poling board, one of those 
small defences with which the entire front 
of the shield is covered, and immediately 
cut away the ground for about six inches. 








That done, the poling board is replaced, 
and the one below removed, and so on till 
the entire space in front of these divisions 
has been excavated to the depth of six 
inches. Each of the divisions is now ad- 
vanced by the application of two screws— 
one at its head, and one at its foot— 
which, resting against the finished brick- 
work, and turned, impel it forward into 
the vacant space. The other set of divis- 
ions then advance. As the miners are 
at work at one end of the cells, so the brick- 
layers are no less actively employed at the 
other, forming the brick walls of the top, 
sides, and bottom—the superincumbent 
earth of the top being still held up by the 
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shield till the bricklayers have finished. 
This is but a rude description of an engine 
almost as remarkable for its elaborate or- 
ganization as for its vast strength. Beneath 
those great iron ribs a kind of mechanical 
soul really seems to have been created. It 
has its shoes and its legs, and uses them 
too with good effect. It raises and de- 
resses its head at pleasure; it presents 
invincible buttresses in its front to what- 
ever danger may there threaten, and, when 
the danger is past, again opens its breast 
fcr the farther advances of the indefatiga- 
ble host. In a word, to the shield the suc- 
cessful formation of the tunnel is entirely 
owing. We may add that following the 
shield was a stage in each archway for the 
assistance of the men in the upper cells. 
But, great as was the confidence of Mr. 
Brunel in his shield, and the resources 
which he must have felt he had within 
himself, ready for every difficulty, it is im- 
possible that he could have ever anticipated 
the all but overwhelming amount of obsta- 
cles that he has actually experienced, prin- 
cipally from the character of the soil, and the 
extraordinary influence which the tides ex- 
ercised even at the tunnel’s depth. The 
first nine feet of the tunnel (commenced with 
the new year, 1826) were passed through 
firm clay ; then came a loose watery sand, 
where every movement was made with im- 
minent hazard. Thirty-two anxious days 
passed in this part. Substantial ground 
again reached about the 14th of March, 
matters went on prosperously till Septem- 
ber following, by which time two hundred 
and sixty feet had been completed. On 


the 14th of that month, the engineer star- 
tled the directors with the information that 
he expected the bottom of the river, just 
beyond the shield, would break down with 


the coming tide. It appears he had dis- 
covered a cavity above the top of the shield. 
Exactly at high tide, the miners heard the 
uproar of the falling soil upon the head of 
their good shield, and saw bursts of water 
follow ; but so complete were the precau- 
tions taken that no injury ensued, and the 
cavity was soon filled by the river itself. 
Another month, and a similar occurrence 
took place. By the 2d of January, 1827, 
three hundred and fifty feet were accom- 
plished, when the tide, during the removal 
of one of the poling-boards, forced through 





the shield a quantity of loose clay ; but still 
no irruption of the river itself followed— 
the fear of which, from the commencement 
to the termination of the work, was con- 
tinually upon every one’s mind. From 
January to April the tunnel proceeded at 
an excellent rate, although the ground con- 
tinued so very moist that, in the latter 
month, an inspection, by means of a diving- 
bell, of the bed of the river became neces- 
sary. Some depressions were observed, 
and filled up by the usual means—bags of 
clay. A shovel and hammer, being acci- 
dentally left on this occasion in the river, 
were afterwards found during an influx of 
loose ground through the shield, having 
descended some eighteen feet. This lit- 
tle circumstance shows the nature of the 
ground above, and the all but invincible 
difficulties through which the engineer had 
to make his way. But the more impor- 
tant incidents of the work—those which 
were, to put his ability and fortitude to 
the severest tests—were now coming on. 
About the middle of May, some vessels, 
coming in at a late tide, moored just over 
the head of the tunnel. The consequence 
was, that the obstruction they presented to 
the water caused a great washing away of 
the soil beneath. What followed may be 
best described in the words of Mr. Bea- 
mish, the then resident assistant-engineer, 
with whose report of this, the first irrup- 
tion of the river, we have been favored 
among other interesting matter, and which 
we give as a perfectly dramatic view of 
the scene, the actors, and the event. 

“ May 18, 1827. Some of the faces cut 
down without difficulty. As the water 
rose with the tide, it increased in the frames 
very considerably between Nos. 5 and 6 
forcing its way at the front, then the back : 
Ball and Compton (the occupants) most ac- 
tive. About a quarter before six o’clock 
No. 11 (division) went forward. Clay 
appeared at the back. Had it closed up 
immediately. While this was going for- 
ward my attention was again drawn to No. 
6, where I found gravel forcing itself with 
the water. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that Ball could keep anything against 
the opening. Fearing that the pumpers 
would now become = Bree as they had 
been once or twice before, and leave their 
post, I went upon the east stage to encour- 
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age them, and to chase more shoring for 
Ball. Goodwin, who was engaged at No. 
11, where indications of a run appeared, 
called to Rogers, who was in the act of 
working down No. 9, to come to his assis- 
tance. But Rogers having his second 
poling (board) down, could not. Good- 
win again called. I then said to Rogers, 
‘Don’t you hear? Upon which he left 
his poling for the purpose of assisting Good- 
win ; but before oo could get to him, and 
before I could get fairly into the frames, 
there poured such an overwhelming volume 
of water and sludge as to force them out 
of the frames. William Carps, a brick- 
layer, who had gone to Goodwin’s assis- 
tance, was knocked down, and literally 
» rolled out of the frames on the stage, as 
though he had come through a mill-sluice ; 
and would undoubtedly have fallen off the 
stage had I not caught hold of him, and, 
with Rogers’ assistance, helped him down 
the ladder. I again made an attempt to 
get into the frames, calling upon the miners 
to follow; but all was dark, (the lights at 
the frames and stage being all blown out,) 
and I was only answered by the hoarse 


and angry sounds of Father Thames’ roar- 


ings. ogers, (an old sergeant of the 
guards,) the only man left upon the stage, 
now caught my arm, and, gently drawing 
me from the frames, said, ‘Come away, 
pray sir, come away; ’tis no use, the 
water is rising fast.’ I turned once more; 
but, hearing an increased rush at No. 6, and 
finding the columns of water at Nos. 11 and 
12 to be augmenting, I reluctantly de- 
scended. The cement-casks, compo-boxes, 
pieces of timber, were floating around me. 
| turned into the west arch, where the 
enemy had not yet advanced so rapidly, 
and again looked towards the frames, lest 
some one might have been overtaken; but 
the cement-casks, &c., striking my legs, 
threatened seriously to obstruct my retreat, 
and it was with some difficulty that I 
reached the visitors’ bar,* where Mayo, Ber- 
tram, and others, were anxiously waiting to 
receiveme. * * * [ was glad of their 
assistance ; indeed Mayo fairly dragged me 
over it. Not bearing the idea of so preci- 
pitate a retreat, I turned once more ; but 


* A bar so placed as to keep the visitors at some 
ee from the shield and the unfinished 





vain was the hope! The wave rolled on- 
ward and onward. The men retreated, 
andI followed. Met Gravatt coming down. 
Short was the question, and brief was the 
answer. As we approached I met I. Brunel. 
We turned em : the effect was splendid 
beyond description. The water as it rose 
became more and more vivid, from the 
reflected lights of the gaa. * * * * 
As we reached the staircase a crash was 
heard, and then a rush: of air at once ex- 
tinguished all the light. * * * * 
Now it was that I experienced something 
like dread. I looked up the shaft and saw 
both stairs crowded; I looked below, and 
beheld the overwhelming wave appearing 
to move with accumulated velocity. Dread- 
ing the effect of the reaction of this wave 
from the back of the shaft upon our stair- 
case, I exclaimed to Mr. Gravatt, ‘ The 
staircase will blow up! I. Brunel or- 
dered the men to get up with all expedi- 
tion; and our feet were scarcely off the 


bottom stairs, when the first flight, which 


we had just left, was swept away. Upon 
our reaching the top, a bustling noise as- 
sailed our ears, some calling for a raft, 
others a boat, and others again a rope ; 
from which it was evident that some un- 
fortunate individual was in the water. I. 
Brunel instantly, with that presence of 
mind to which I have been more than once 
witness, slid down one of the iron ties, and 
after him Mr. Gravatt, each making a rope 
fast to old Tillet’s waist, who, having been 
looking after the packing of the pumps be- 
low the shaft, was overtaken by the flood. 
He was soon placed out of danger. The 
roll was immediately called—not one ab- 
sent !” 

The diving-bell being again employed, 
and the hole or chasm discovered, some 
three thousand bags of clay, armed with 
small hazel rods were expended before it 
was effectually closed. On the 21st of the 
next month the water in the tunnel was got 
under; but it was not till the middle of 
August that the soil forced in was com- 
pletely cleared away, and the engineer 
able to examine the effect of the irruption 
on his work. The structure was found 
perfectly sound, even whilst a part of the 
brick-work close to the shield was reduced 
to nearly half its original thickness by the 
tremendous violence of the rushing waters, 
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whilst the chain which held the divisions 
of thé shield together had been snapped 
like a twig, and whilst various heavy pieces 
of iron belonging to the shield were found 
driven into the ground as if by a battering 
ram. Progress was now recommenced ; 
and here we would pause a moment to 
pay a just tribute of admiration to the men, 
as het ' as to their directors, for the cour- 
age they have so constantly evinced. Even 
now, as they resumed their labors with 
the impression of the recent event fresh 
upon their minds, something or other was 
constantly occurring to excite fresh alarm. 
Now a report would take place in the 
frames like a cannon-shot, some part hav- 
ing been suddenly ruptured; now alarm- 
ing cries were heard, as some irruption of 
earth or water impetuously poured in. 
With the bursts of soil and water would be 
felt large quantities of carburetted and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which, presently 
igniting with an explosion, would wrap the 
place ina sheet of flame. Beautiful at such 
times to those who had coolness to admire 
it was the appearance of the mingling fire 
and water, the flame appearing to dance 
And to 


along the surface of the liquid. 
what may we not get accustomed? Those 
philosophers, the miners and bricklayers, 
used to look quietly on at the cry of “ Fire 
and water ;” or, if they did toes any ob- 
servation, it was nothing more important 
than a prudent piece of advice, such as 


“Light your pipes, my boys.” But per- 
haps, of all the difficulties overcome or en- 
dured, none have been more serious to the 
men than the impurity of the air; espe- 
cially in summer, when the most powerful 
laborers had frequently to be carried out in 
a state of insensibility. Headaches, sick- 
ness, eruptions on the skin, were matters 
of too common occurrence to be noticed. 
Such a combination of circumstances must 
have given a strange color to the lives of 
these laborers. An accurate description of 
the feelings and thoughts of the more im- 
aginative would no doubt be as interest- 
ing as a romance. They have felt, and 
rightly, that a part of the true glory which 
belongs to such a work was theirs; and 
such feelings elevate even ordinary men. 
They have served also a kind and thought- 
ful master. It was touching to hear the 
terms in which one of the miners spoke to 





usofhim. As in their waking hours these 
men could have had no thought but of the 
tunnel, so, no doubt, did the eternal sub- 
ject constantly mingle with their dreams, 
and hdrass them with unreal dangers. 
One amusing instance may be mentioned. 
Whilst Mr. Many jun., was engaged one 
midnight superintending the progress of 
the work, he and those with him were 
alarmed by a sudden cry of “ The water ! 
the water! Wedges and straw here!” 
followed by an appalling silence. Mr. 
Brunel hastened to the spot, where the 
men were found perfectly safe. They had 
fallen fast asleep from fatigue; and one 
of them had been evidently dreaming of 
a new irruption. 

By January, 1828, the middle of the 
river had been reached ; and, whatever the 
dangers and difficulties experienced up to 
that time, there was the gratification aris- 
ing from their having been completely over- 
come without the loss of a single life. 
That gratification was to exist no longer. 
Even the very completion of the tunnel 
was now to become a grave matter of doubt,. 
and its projector to be left for long years: 
in the sickening suspense of hope deferred! 
on a matter wherein he had risked his: 
professional reputation, and to which he: 
devoted his entire energies—we might 
almost say, without exaggeration, his life:. 
“T had been in the frames,” says Mr.. 
Brunel, junior, in a letter written to: the 
directors on the fatal Saturday, August 12, 
1828, “ with the workmen throughout the: 
whole night, having taken my station there 
at ten o’clock. During the workings 
through the night no symptoms of insecu- 
rity poem At six o’clock this morn- 
ing (the usual time for shifting the men) a 
fresh set came on to work. We began to 
work the ground at the west top corner of 
the frame. The tide had just then begun 
to flow; and, finding the ground tolerably 
quiet, we proceeded by beginning at the 
top, and had worked about a foot down- 
wards, when, on exposing the next six 
inches, the ground swelled suddenly, and 
a large quantity burst through the opening 
thus made. This was followed instantly 
by a large body of water. The rush was 
so violent as to force the man on the spot 
where the bursts took place out of the frame 
(or cell) on to the timber stage behind the 
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frames. I was in the frame with the man; 
but upon the rush of the water I went into 
the next box, in order to command a better 
view of the irruption, and, seeing there 
was no possibility of their opposing the 
water, I ordered all the men in the frames 
to retire. All were retiring, except the 
three men who were with me, and they 
retreated with me. I did not leave the 
stage until those three men were down the 
ladder of the frames, when they and I pro- 
ceeded about twenty feet along the west 
arch of the Tunnel. At this moment the 
agitation of the air by the rush of the 
water was such as to extinguish all the 
lights, and the water had gained the height 
of the middle of our waists. I was at that 
moment giving directions to the three men 
in what manner they ought to proceed in 
the dark to effect their escape, when they 
‘and I were knocked down and covered by 
a part of the timber stage. I struggled 
under water for some time, and at length 
extricated myself from the stage; and by 
swimming, and being forced by the water, 
I gained the eastern arch, where I got a 
better footing, and was enabled, by laying 
hold of the railway rope, to pause a little, 
in the hope of encouraging the men who had 
been knocked down at the same time with 
myself. This I endeavored to do by call- 
ing to them. Before I had reached the 
shaft the water had risen so rapidly that I 
was out of my depth, and therefore swam 
to the visitors’ stairs, the stairs of the work- 
men being occupied by those who had so 
far escaped. My knee was so injured by 
the timber stage that I could scarcely swim 
or get up the stairs, but the rush of the 
water carried me up the shaft. The three 
men who had been knocked down with 
me were unable to extricate themselves, 
and I am grieved to say they are lost ; and, 
T believe, also two old men and one young 
man in other parts of the work.” The 
scene at the shaft was truly deplorable. 
At one period there were no less than 
eighteen men immersed, all of whom, with 
the exception of the unfortunates who per- 
ished, were taken out in an exhausted 
state, and some of them fainting. The 
noise in the shaft, created by the influx of 
the water, is described as having been abso- 
lutely deafening. The news rapidly spread 
about the neighborhood of the tunnel ; and 
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before it was known who were lost and 
who saved, the wives and relations of the 
workmen were rushing in, and adding 
to the confusion and distress of the scene 
by their wild gestures and exclamations. 
The water, as we have seen, actually bore 
Mr. Brunel up to the top of the shaft, and 
then still rising, flowed over even to the 
visitors’ lodge. It was then evident that 
all who were still below had perished. 
This calamity occurred at a critical time. 
The funds of the company were exhausted : 
their confidence, in some measure, now 
failed too. After two descents in the bell, 
the rent was discovered, and most formi- 
dable were its dimensions. It was of oblong 
shape, quite perpendicular, and measuring 
about seven feet in its longest direction, from 
east to west. The measures so often be- 
fore and afterwards resorted to with suc- 
cess were adopted. Four thousand tons 
of soil, principally clay in bags, were laid 
in the place. When they reéntered the 
tunnel there was the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of seeing the work as substantial as 
ever, but there was but too much reason to 
fear it was of little consequence—the com- 
pletion might now never take place. What 
with the accident, and what with its con- 
sequences, we need not wonder to find it 
stated that the engineer appeared almost in 
a state of frenzy. For seven years from 
that time all was silence and darkness be- 
neath those hollow roofs; and had the 
matter thus ended, what would have been 
the judgment of posterity? The plan had 
failed; and many of that immense array 
of projectors, hundreds in number, who 
now poured in their plans upon the direc- 
tors, would have lamented, with delightful 
self-forgetfulness, that Mr. Brunel had not 
adopted their schemes. But the tunnel 
was to be completed—he was to be the man. 
In January, 1835, the arches of the tun- 
nel were at last unclosed. Government, 
after repeated applications, agreed to make 
advances for the continuation of the work, 
which was accordingly once more carried 
forward with renewed energy. Very slow, 
however, was the progress made. Of sixty- 
six weeks, two feet four inches only per 
week were accomplished during the first 
eighteen, three feet nine inches per week 
during the second eighteen, one foot per 
week during the third eighteen, and du- 
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ring the last twelve weeks only three feet 
four inches altogether. This will excite 
little surprise when we know that the 
ground in front of the shield was, from ex- 
cessive saturation, almost constantly in lit- 
tle better than a fluid state, that an entire 
new and artificial bed had to be formed in the 
river in advance, and brought down by in- 
genious contrivances till it was deep enough 
to occupy the place of the natural soil where 
the excavation was to be made, and that 
then there must be time allowed for its 
settlement, whenever the warning rush of 
sand and water was heard in the shield. 
Lastly, owing to the excavation being so 
much below that of any other works around 
the tunnel, it formed a drain and recepta- 
cle for all the water of the neighborhood. 
This was ultimately remedied by the sink- 
ing of the shaft on the Wapping side. Yet 
it was under such circumstances that the 
old shield, injured by the last irruption, 
was taken away and replaced by a new one. 
If our readers consider for a moment the 
first and most important office executed by 
this engine, that it alone bore up above and 
kept back in front the incaculable pressure 
of the river and its bed, we may appreciate 
the opinions of engineers when the idea 
was first started: “ It was impracticable,” 
was their common remark ; yet it was done 
without the slightest derangement of the 
ground, or the loss of a single man. The 
most serious evil attending these delays 
and difficulties was the extra expenditure 
they involved, which became so great that 
the lords of the treasury declined further 
advances without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. A committee was in consequence 
appointed, and witnesses examined, includ- 
ing of course the chief and assistant engi- 
neers. The result was favorable, and the 
work proceeded. On Wednesday, August 
23, 1837, a third irruption occurred, but 
happily without any fatal consequences, or 
without materially retarding the works. 
An interesting escape marks this event. 
The water had gradually increased in 
quantity at the east corner since two Pp. M., 
tushing into the shield with a hollow roar 
as though it fell through a cavity. A boat 
was taken out of the river and sent down 
into the tunnel for the purpose of convey- 
ing materials for blocking up the frames, 
down to the shield. Notwithstanding a.. 
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that could be done by the men, the water 
gained upon them and rapidly rose in the 
tunnel. About four o’clock, the water hav- 
ing risen to within seven feet of the crown 
of the arch, and everything having been 
done that could be effected for the security 
of the work, it was thought most prudent 
for the men to retire, which they did in a 
very orderly manner along a platform which 
had. been most judiciously and providen- 
tially constructed for that purpose in the 
east arch only a few weeks before by Sir I. 
Brunel’s orders. After the men had re- 
tired, and as the water continued rising 
gradually, Mr. Page, the acting engineer, 
accompanied by Mr. Francis, Mr. Rosie. 
and two of the men, got into the boat for 
the purpose of reaching* the stages to see 
if any change had taken place ; and, after 
passing the six hundred feet mark in the 

unnel, the line attached to the boat ran 
out, and they returned to lengthen it. To 
this accident they were indebted for their 
lives ; for while they were preparing the 
rope the water surged, running up the arch 
ten or twelve feet. Every one made his 
way to the shaft, and Mr. Page, fearing 
that the men would be jammed in the stair- 
case, called to them to go up steadily ; but 
they misunderstanding him, returned, and 
it was with some difficulty that they could 
be prevailed upon to go up. Had the rope 
been long enough, all the persons who 
were in the boat (which was in a sinking 
condition when they grounded) must in- 
evitably have perished in the surge, for 
now not less than a million gallons of water 
burst into the Tunnel in the course of a 
single minute. The lower gas-lights were 
then under water; and the pipes being but 
partially filled, the remainder burnt first 
very irregularly, leaving the Tunnel almost 
in darkness, and then, flaming up ‘to the 
top of the glasses, threw a blaze of light 
over the west arch and the water. When 
the water had risen to within fifty feet of 
the entrance to the Tunnel, it came forward 
in a wave; and Mr. Page, Mr. Mason, and 
Mr. Francis, who were at the bottom of 
the visitors’ stairs, ran up to the second 
landing, but were so rapidly followed that 
one of the party was up to his knees before 
he reached the top. ‘Two other irruptions 
of the Thames complete this part of the 
history of the Tunnel. The first occurred 
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on the 2d of November, 1837, when the 
water burst in about four in the morning, 
and speedily filled the Tunnel. The ex- 
cellent arrangements provided for escape 
secured the — of the seventy or more 
persons in it at the time, with one excep- 
tion. When the roll was called there was 
no answer to one name. Inquiry being 
made, some one it appeared had seen a 
miner returning towards the shield when 
all else were leaving it, and that was all 
that was known of him. 

The fifth and last irruption occurred on 
arch, 1838, and 
was remarkable for the noise resembling 
thunder with which it was accompanied. 
Happily no loss of life occurred. All this 
while the Tunnel was every week ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the goal of 
the engineer’s hopes—the opposite shore ; 
and all parties began to feel the buoyancy 
of assured success inspiring them as they 
found the difficulties grow less and less 
formidable. They were, however, still 
sufficient to have paralyzed any less ener- 
getic spirits than those who had brought 
the whole to that point. Here is an inci- 
dent of so late date as 1840:—On the 4th 
of April, about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, ten then about low water, the top 
face of No. 12 was attempted; but no 
sooner was the poling-board removed than 


' the second one canted over, and a quantity 


of gravel and water rushed into the frame, 
forcing out another of the boards. At the 
hole thus left unprotected, the ground 
rushed in with such impetuosity as to 
knock the men out of the shield ; and they, 
being panic-struck, ran away, but, finding 
that the water did not follow, they returned 
to the scene of action, and after immense 
exertions succeeded in stopping the run, 
when upwards of six thousand cubic feet 
of grou ad fallen into the Tunnel. The 
rush of the ground was attended with a 
very great noise, resembling the bursting 
of a thunder-cloud, and a general extin- 
guishing of the lights. While this was 
taking place in the Tunnel, a still more 
unusual phenomenon was occurring on the 
shore at Wapping, where, to the astonish- 





ment and dismay of the neighborhood, the 
ground commenced sinking gradually over 
an area of upwards of seven hundred feet, 
leaving a cavity on the shore of about thirty 





feet in diameter and thirteen in depth. It 
was most fortunate that this occurred at 
low water, for at high water an irruption 
of the river would have been the inevitable 
consequence. A number of men were 
sent over, and the hole was filled with bags 
of clay and gravel, and everything rendered 
perfectly secure by the return of the tide. 

With another incident of the same year 
of a somewhat similar nature, we conclude 
these notices of the “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” 
the “accidents by flood,” and, in a sense, 
by “field,” which have marked almost 
every few months of the lives of the labor- 
ers in this great and hazardous undertak- 
ing. It appears that frequently the sand 
mixing with water, so as to be quite ina 
fluid state, would ooze through the minute 
cracks between the small poling-boards, 
leaving immense cavities in the ground in 
front. A remarkable instance occurred 
upon the 24th of July. The sand had been 
running in this way the whole of the night, 
and had completely filled the bottom of the 
shield. In the morning, on opening one 
of the faces, a hollow was discovered ex- 
tending upwards of eighteen feet along the 
front of the faces, projecting six feet into 
the ground, and being about the same in 
height. This enormous cavity was filled 
with brickbats and lumps of clay, one of 
the miners being obliged to lay himself the 
whole length of his body into the faces for 
the purpose of filling the farther end; and 
of course at*the hazard, every moment he 
continued in his position, of being buried 
beneath fallen masses of earth, now left 
without any support from below. 

The reward for every difficulty, anxiety, 
or suffering, was at last obtained. It is 
pleasant even to have to record that, on the 
13th of August, 1841, Sir Isambert Brunel 
passed down the shaft recently erected on 
the Wapping side of the river, and thence 
by a small driftway through the shield into 
the Tunnel. Under what a new aspect 
that beautiful double archway must have 
thence appeared even to him, whose eyes 
had not for a single day forgotten to look 
upon it for many years! And, as he turned, 
what power must have been felt in that 
little beam of light struggling through the 
driftway! The world must have appeared 
brighter from that moment. Nor should 
the laborers be forgotten, who, whilst ex- 
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ressing their admiration of him who had 
given method, firmness, and prosperity to 
their labors, in the cheering with which 
they greeted his appearance in the Tunnel 
from the opposite shore, deserve their meed 
of respect and applause. 

The Tunnel is now entirely completed, 
(measuring twelve hundred feet,) and it is 
in order to make the necessary preparations 
for opening it to the public for use that it 
is now closed against mere visitérs.* The 
great circular shafts are being provided 
with handsome staircases for the accommo- 
dation of foot-passengers. The carriage- 
ways have yet to be constructed, and will 
be costly works. Their plan is marked 
with the inventive ability that so eminently 
characterizes the whole Ste of the Tun- 
nel. They will consist each of an immense 
spiral road, winding twice round a circular 
excavation fifty-seven feet deep, in order 
to reach the proper level. The extreme 
diameter of the spiral road will be no less 
than two hundred feet. The side of the 
road next to the interior, or excavation, 
will be defended with substantial walls re- 
lieved by open arches; and on the other 
will be built warehouses at the top, and 
cellars at the bottom. The road itself will 
be forty feet wide, and the descent very 
moderate. The expenses of the Tunnel 
have been, of course, very much greater 
than were contemplated, and that circum- 
stance has not been one of the least of the 
engineer’s difficulties: in one sense, in- 


* Since opened to the public.—Ep. Fam. Maa. 





deed, it was his greatest, since it did not 
rest with himself to conquer it. Yet, 
strange to say, in spite of such an accumu- 
lation of hindrances and obstructions as no 
man could have ever conceived could have 
been met with, and overcome, the expenses 
of the Tunnel form one of its advantageous 
features, when we contrast its cost with 
the only other mode of communication (im- 
practicable here from the size and number 
of the shipping passing to and fro)—a 
bridge. e do not know the exact expen- 
diture up to this moment, but we do know 
that the entire expense will not materially 
exceed the estimate presented to govern- 
ment in 1837 by Mr. Walker, the engineer 
it had appointed to examine from time to 
time the state of the work, and its probable 
cost. At that period 180,000/. of the Com- 
pons capital had been expended, and 
84,0002. worth of Exchequer bills advanced 
by Government, making together 264,000/. 
The estimate for the future consisted of 
two items, one of 150,0002. to complete the 
Tunnel, and the other of 200,0002. for the 
shaft on the Wapping side, the great circu- 
lar approaches, &c., forming a grand total 
of 614,0002. And this, we are informed, 
will be about the actual expense. By the 
side of this we may place the cost of the 
latest in erection of the great metropolitan 
bridges, London, with its expenditure of 
two millions; or, if the disparity between 


the positive utility of the two works be 
objected, we may mention Waterloo, which 
has cost above a million. 
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PURSUITS OF KNOWLEDGE AND BUSINESS 
UNITED. 


Tue cultivation of science and literature 
'. has often been united with the most active 
and successful pursuit of business, and 
with the duties of the most laborious pro- 
fessions. It has been said of Cicero, that 
“no man whosé lifé had been wholly spent 
in study, ever left more numerous or more 
valuable fruits of his learning in every 
‘branch of science and the polite arts; in 
oratory; poetry; philosophy, law, history, 
criticism, politics, ethics: in each of which 
he equalled the greatest masters of his 
time ; in some of them excelled all men of 
all times. His remaining works, as volu- 
minous as they appear, are but a small 
part of what he really published. His in- 
-dustry was incredible, beyond the example 
“or even conception of our days: this was 
the secret by which he petbsttied such 
wonders, and reconciled perpetual study 
‘with perpetual affairs. He suffered no 
‘part of his leisure to be idle, or the 
east interval of it to be lost.” These are 


the words of his learned and eloquent bio- 


grapher, Dr. Middleton. He says himself 
in one of his orations, “ What others give 
to their own affairs, to the public shows 
and other entertainments, to festivity, to 
amusement, nay, even to mental and bodily 
rest, I give to study and philosophy.” He 
tells us, too, in his letters, that on days of 
business, when he had anything particular 
to compose, he had no other time for medi- 
tating but when he was taking a few turns 
in his walks, where he used to dictate his 
thoughts to his amanuenses, or scribes, 
who attended him. His Letters afford us, 
‘indeed, in every way, the most remarkable 
evidence of the active habits of his life. 
Those that have come down to us are all 
written after he was forty years old; and 
although many, of course, are lost, the 
amount in number to about a thousand. 
“We find many of them,” says Middleton, 
“dated before daylight; some from the 
senate, others from his meals, and the 
-crowd of his morning levee.” “ For me,” 
he himself exclaims, addressing one of his 
friends, “‘ even my leisure hours have their 
“occupation.” 
In modern times the celebrated Sir 
“Wiuuiam Jones afforded the world, in this 
‘respect, a like example. All his philo- 
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sophical and literary studies were carried on 
among the duties of a toilsome profession, 
which he was, nevertheless, so far from 
neglecting, that his attention to all its de- 
mands upon his time and faculties consti- 
tute one of the most remarkable of his 
claims to our admiration. But he was 
from his boyhood a miracle of industry, 
and showed, even in earliest years, how 
intensely his soul glowed with the love of 
knowledge. He used to relate that, when 
he was only three or four years of age, if 
he applied to his mother, a woman of un- 
common intelligence and acquirements, for 
information upon any subject, her constant 
answer to him was, “ Read, and you will 
know.” He thus acquired a passion for 
books, which only grew in strength with 
increasing years. Even at school his vol- 
untary exertions exceeded in amount his 
prescribed tasks; and Dr. Thackeray, one 
of his masters, was wont to say of him, | 
that he was a boy of so active a mind, that 
if he were left naked and friendless on 
Salisbury Plain, he would nevertheless, 
find the road to fame and riches. At this 
time he was frequently in the habit of de- 
voting whole nights to study, when he 
ool generally take coffee or tea to keep 
off sleep. He had, even already, merely 
to divert his leisure, commenced his study 
of the law; and it is related that he would 
often amuse and surprise his mother’s 
legal acquaintances, by putting cases to 
them from an abridgment of Coke’s Insti- 
tutes, which he had read and mastered. 
In after life his maxim was never to neg- 
lect any opportunity of improvement which 
presented itself. In conformity with this 
tule, while making the most wonderful 
exertions in the study of Greek, Latin, and 
the Oriental languages at Oxford, he took 
advantage of the vacations to learn riding 
and fencing, and to read all the best au- 
thors in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French ; thus, to transcribe an observation 
of his own, “ with the fortune of a peasant, 

iving himself the education of a prince.” 
n the same spirit, while tutor, some time 
after this, in the family of Lord Spencer, 
he embraced an opportunity of accomplish- 
ing himself mn dancing and the use of the 
broadsword, and of learning the German 
language, music, and the art of playing on 
the Welsh harp, the instrument of his 
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country. It was while residing in the 
Temple, and busily engaged in the study 
of the law, that besides continuing his 
Oriental studies with great zeal, he found 
time to compose and prepare for the press 
a translation of the speeches of the Greek 
orator Iseus, and a volume of poems. Yet 
he was, at this very time, both reading 
and writing elaborately on subjects of law 
and jurisprudence ; an evidence of his pro- 
ficiency in which he gave to the world a 
few years after, in his learned Treatise on 
the Law of Bailments. He found leisure, 
too, in the midst of all these professional 
and literary occupations, to attend Dr. 
William Hunter’s Lectures on Anatomy, 
and to prosecute the study of mathematics 
so far as to be able to read Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. 


In India, where he filled the office of* 


judge in the supreme court of Bengal, and 
where his professional duties were of the 
most laborious nature, he contrived to do 
more than ever in the study of general lit- 
erature and philosophy. He had scarcely 
arrived in the country when he exerted 


himself to establish a society in Calcutta, 
on the medel of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, of which he officiated as president as 
long as he lived, enriching its transactions 
every year with the most elaborate and 
valuable disquisitions on every department 
of Oriental oe and antiquities. Al- 


most his only time for study now was dur- 
ing the vacation of the courts ; and here is 
the account, as found among his papers, 
of how he was accustomed to spend his 
day during the long vacation in 1785. In 
the morning, after writing one letter, he 
read ten chapters of the Bible, and then 
studied Sanscrit grammar and Hindoo 
law; the afternoon was given to the geo- 
graphy of India, and the evening to Roman 
history; when the day was closed by a 
few games at chess, and the reading of a 

rtion of Ariosto. Already, however, his 

ealth was beginning to break down under 
the climate; and his eyes had become so 
weak, that he had been obliged to discon- 
tinue writing by candlelight. But noth- 


ing could prevent him from pursuing the 


studies he loved while any strength re- 
mained to him. Even while confined by 
illness to his couch, he taught himself 
botany ; and it was during a tour he was 





advised to take for the recovery of his 
health, that he wrote his learned “ Trea- 
tise on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and In- 
dia ;” as if he had actually so disciplined 
his mind, that it adopted labor like this 
almost for a relaxation. His health, after 
a time, was partially restored ; and we find 
him again devotin himself both to his pro- 
fessional duties and his private studies, with 
more zeal and assiduity than ever. When 
business required his attendance daily in 
Calcutta, he resided at a country-house on 
the banks of the Ganges about five miles 
from the city. “ To this spot,” says his amia- 
ble and intelligent biographer, Lord Teign- 
mouth, “he returned every evening after 
sunset, and in the morning rose so early 
as to reach his apartments in town, by 
walking, at the first appearance of dawn. 
The intervening period of each morning, 
until the opening of court, was regularly 
allotted and applied to distinct studies.” 
At this time, his hour of rising used to be 
between three and four. During the vaca- 
tion of the court he was equally occupied. 
Writing from Crishna, his vacation resi- 
dence in 1787, he says, “‘ We are in love 
with this pastoral cottage; but though 
these three months are called a vacation, 
yet I have no vacant hours. It rarely hap- 
pens that favorite studies are closely con- 
nected with the strict discharge of our 
duty, as mine happily are: even in this 
cot I am assisting the court by study- 
ing Arabic and Sanscrit, and have now 
rendered it an impossibility for the Mo- 
hammedan or Hindoo lawyers to impose 
upon us with erroneous opinions.” It was 
these constant exertions,,in truth, that gave 
its chief enjoyment to his life. “I never 
was happy,” he says in this very letter, 
“ till I was settled in India.” 

This eminent and admirable man, how- 
ever, at last fell a sacrifice to his zeal in 
the discharge of his duty; and if it has 
been accounted a befitting fate for a great 
captain to die in the field of battle, surely 
his is to be deemed an equally appropriate 
and a far more enviable lot, who, after a life, 
whether of many or of few years, in which 
he has done enough for his fame, sinks to 
his rest in the full brightness of a career 
made glorious by many peaceful triumphs. 
The greatest lite achievement of Sir 
William Jones was his last: the digest he 
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undertook to superintend of a complete 
budy of Hindoo and Mahommedan, juris- 
prvdenes. To this work, considered by 
im as of the very highest importance to 
the right administration of law in India, 
but encompassed, from, a variety of causes, 
with difficulties, of the most formidable 
description, he resolved, after long consid- 
eration, to devote himself even under in- 
creasing weakness of sight, and, probably, 
a general decay of constitution, which his 
fervid and unwearied spirit did not permit 
him to perceive. In the midst of his 
labors, it was found necessary that Lady 
Jones should proceed to England for the 
sake of her health ; and this separation he 
felt severely: but he determined, notwith- 
‘standing, to remain in the country himself 
until he should have finished at least a 
-certain portion of the task, on the accom- 
.plishment of which he had set his heart. 
le had been divided, however, but a few 
‘months from the companion of his life, and 
even of many of his studies, when he was 
suddenly attacked by an inflammation of the 
liver, which carried him off, after seven 
‘days’ illness, at the early age of forty- 
-geven. 
It was by the persevering observance of 
-a few simple maxims that Sir William 
Jones was principally enabled to accom- 
sa what he did. One of these, as we 
have already mentioned, was never to neg- 
‘lect an opportunity of improvement ; ano- 
‘ther was, that whatever had been attained 
was attainable by him, and that, therefore, 
‘the real or supposed difficulties of any pur- 
‘suit formed no reason why he should not 
‘engage in it, and with perfect confidence 
of success. ‘“ It was also,” Lord Teign- 
‘mouth tells us, ‘a fixed principle with 
him, from which he never voluntarily de- 
viated, not to be deterred, by any difficul- 
“ties which were surmountable, from prose- 
-euting to a successful termination what he 
had once deliberately undertaken.” “ But 
‘what appears to me,” adds his or ee er, 
‘“ more particularly to have enabled him to 
employ his talents so much to his own and 
the public advantage, was the regular allot- 
ment of his time to particular occupations, 
-and a scrupulous adherence to the distribu- 
tion which he had fixed: hence all his 
studies were pursued without interruption 
or confusion. Nor can I omit remark- 


ing the candor and complacency with 
which he gave his attention to all pe 

of whatever quality, talents, or education ; 
he justly concluded that curious or impor- 
tant information might be gained even 
from the illiterate; and, wherever it was 
to be obtained, he sought and seized it. 
By these methods it was that he accumu- 
lated that vast mass of knowledge, and en- 
abled himself to accomplish those profound 
and extended labors, which remain, even 
now that he is dead, for the benefit of us 
who yet live, and of those who are to come 
aftez us. This is truly to make a short 
life long; to exist, in spite of death, for 
unnumbered generations.” 





CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


No country in the world is more highly 
favored, in point of variety of scenery than 
our own. Our mountains challenge those 
of all the rest of the world to surpass them 
in grandeur and magnificence; our val- 
leys, in luxuriant loveliness, rival the far 
famed vales of Ideal Arcadia; our lakes, 
embosomed in our hills, seem clearer than 
“‘Leman’s placid face ;” our rivers, run- 
ning like giants on their course, beget in 
the beholder’s mind, thoughts and feelings 
far too big for utterance; and far away, to 
the untrodden west, stretch the undulating 
prairies, in solitude and silence, a place 
for nature to retire to, and hold commun- 
ion with her maker, God. Strange does 
it seem that multitudes of our countrymen 
should compass sea and land to behold the 
wonders of the old world, when m this 
their own land the. Almighty has scattered 
beauty in such profusion. 

We purpose. giving a series of descrip- 
tions of American Scenery, and commence 
with the following masterly description of 
‘the view from the Catskill Mountain 
‘House, by Miss Martineau, in which is 
said all and the best that can be said of the 
glorious view from that celebrated summer 
resort. 

“ After tea, I went out upon the platform 
in front of the house, having been warned 
not to go too near the edge, so as to fall 
an unmeasured depth into the forest be- 
low. I sat upon the edge as a security 
against stepping over unawares. The stars 





»were bright overhead, and had conquered 
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half the sky, giving promise of what we: 


ardently desired, a fine morrow. Over the 
other half the mass of thunder-clouds 
was, I supposed, heaped together; for I 
could at first discern nothing of the eham- 
paign which I knew must be stretched be- 
ow. 


incessantly, gushes of red lightning poured 


outfrom the cloudy canopy, revealing, not | 


merely the horizon, but the course of the 
river, in all its windings through the val- 
ley. 
4 looked like a flash of lightning 
pap by some strong hand and laid along 
in the valley. 

“ All the principal features of the land- 
scape might, no doubt, have been discerned 
by this sulphureous light; but my whole 
attention was absorbed by the river, which 
seemed to come out of the darkness, like 
an apparition, at the summons of my im- 
patient will. It could be borne only for a 
short time—this dazzling, bewildering al- 
ternation of glare and blackness, of vast 
reality and nothingness. I was soon glad 
to draw back from the precipice, and seek 
the candle-light within. : 

“The next day was Sunday. I shall 
never forget, if I live to a hundred, how 
the world jay at our feet one Sunday 


morning. I rose very early, and looked: 
abroad from my window, two stories above 
the ‘platform. A dense fog, exactly level 


with my eyes, as it appeared, roofed in 
the whole plain of the earth—a dusky fir- 


mament, in which the stars had hidden 


themselves for the day. Such is the ac- 
count which an antediluvian ‘spectator 
would probably have given of it. This 
solid firmament had spaces in it, however, 
through which gushes of sun-light were 
poured, lighting up the spires of white 
churches, and clusters of farm-buildings, 
too small to be otherwise distinguished; 
and especially the river, with its sloops, 
floating like motes in the sun-beam. The 
firmament rose and melted, or parted off 
into the likeness of snowy sky-mountains, 
and left the cool Sabbath to brood brightly 
over the land. What human interest sanc- 


tifies a bird’s-eye view! I suppose this 
is its peculiar charm; for its charm is 
found to deepen in proportion to the 
growth of mind. | To an infant, a cham- 
paign of a hundred miles is not ‘so much’ 


Suddenly, and from that moment 


This thread of river, thus illumin-' 
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as a yard square of carpet. To the 
reaticy ft is isos bewite de then a paddock 
with two cows. To the philosopher, what 
is it not? As he casts his eye over its 
glittering towns, its scattered hamlets, its 
secluded homes, its mountain ranges, 
church spires, and untrodden forests, it is 
a picture of life ; an epitome of the human 
universe; the complete volume of moral 
philosophy for which he has sought in 
vain in all libraries On the left horizon, 
are the green mountains of Vermont; and 
at the right extremity sparkles the Atlantic. 
Beneath lies the forest where the deer are 
hiding, and the birds rejoicing in song. 
Beyond the river, he sees spread the ric 
plains of Connecticut ; there, where a blue 
expanse lies beyond the triple range of 
hills, are the churches of religious Massa- 
chusetts sending up their sabbath-psalms 
—praise which he is too high to hear, 
while God is not. The fields and waters 
seem to him to-day no more truly property 
than the skies which shone down upon 
them; and to think how some below are 
busying their thoughts this Sabbath-day 
about how they shall hedge in another 
field, or multiply their flocks on yonder 
meadows, vives him a tostc of tho Same 
pity which Jesus felt in his solitude, when 
is followers were contending about which 
should be greatest. It seems strange to 
him now that man should call anythin 
his but the power which is in him, and 
which can create somewhat more vast and 
beautiful than all that this horizon encloses. 
Here he gains the conviction, to be never 
again shaken, that all that is real is ideal ; 
that the joys and sorrows of men do not 
spring up out of the ground, or fly abroad 
on the wings of the wind, or come show- 
ered down from the sky ; that good ‘cannot 
be hedged in, nor evil barred out; even 
that light does not reach the spirit through 
the eye alone, nor wisdom through the 
medium of sound or silence only. He be- 
comes of one mind with the spiritual 
Berkeley, that the face of nature itself, 
the very picture of woods, and streams, 
and meadows, is hieroglyphic writing in 
the spirit itself, of which the retina is no 
interpreter. The proof is just below him, 
(at least, it came under my eye,) in the 
lady (not American) who, after glancing 
over the landscape, brings her chair into 
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the piazza, and turning her back to the 
champaign, and her face to the wooden 
walls of the hotel, begins the study, this 
Sunday morning, of her lap-full of news- 
a 0 What a sermon is thus preached 
to him at this moment from a very hack- 
neyed text! To him that hath much— 
that hath the eye, and ear, and wealth, of 
the spirit, shall more be given—even a re- 
plenishing of this spiritual life from that 
which, to others, is formless and dumb; 
while, from him that hath little, who trusts 
in that which lies about him rather than in 
that which lives within him, shall be taken 
away, by natural decline, the power of 
perceiving and enjoying what is within his 
own domain. To him who is already en- 
riched with large divine and human reve- 
lations, this scene is, for all its stillness, 
musical with divine and human speech ; 
while one who has been deafened by the 
din of worldly affairs can hear nothing in 
this mountain solitude.” 





From Miss Siuclair’s “‘ Scotland and the Scotch.” 
GLENCOE. 


To-pay we resolved “to progress” 
through the celebrated Glencoe, and being 
unable to find a chariot and four at the 
Ferry of Balachulish, we stepped into an 
elegant green tax-cart, not furnished with 
the newest patent axle or springs, but 
nevertheless very endurable, and commit- 
ted ourselves to the guidance of an old 
ambling gray horse, whose paces would 
have made no great sensation at Tattersals, 
but perfectly suited our purpose of viewing 
at leisure the succession of magnificent 
landscapes, claiming our admiration along 
Loch Leven—not Queen Mary’s Loch 
Leven, but another much more beautiful, 
an arm of the sea, or rather, a mere finger, 
as it is so narrow, that those who live on 
the banks often cross and recross it four 
times in one day to pay visits. 

The pass of Glencoe has one great ad- 
vantage over its Welsh rival Llanberris, 
that here a deeply tragical catastrophe actu- 
ally took place, tab as those ferocious 
mountains appear formed. on purpose to 
. witness. You might fancy that a funeral 
pall had been thrown over their dark and 
rugged forms ever since the massacre, 
and that the wind howling over their shat- 





tered summits was the cry of the murderec 
Macdonalds, not yet laid at rest, and call- 
ing down vengeance on their treacherous 
visiter. 

When our guide awakened the echoes 
with a shout, it reminded me how those 
rocks and glens had once repeated the cries 
of many vainly asking for mercy, and that 
the last sigh of the brave Highlanders had 
been breathed on the spot where we stood. 
The Campbells should carry their arms 
reversed whenever they pass through this 
dark scene of their treachery. It appears 
that Lord Breadalbane concealed from King 
William that the Macdonalds had submit- 
ted to his government, having found them 
rather untractable respecting a sum of 
£20,000 with which he had himself been 
intrusted for distribution among the chiefs. 
When asked, some time afterwards, to ac- 
count for this public money thus intrusted 
to him, he merely replied, “ The money 
is spent,—the Highlands are quiet,—and 
this is the only way of accounting among 
friends!” Meantime, Captain Campbell 
of Glenlyon, the leader employed on this 
occasion, was nearly connected with Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, and arrived at his house 
on pretext of paying a friendly visit, ac- 
companied by a detachment of his troops, 
who seemed all to have been most hospita- 
bly entertained, and to have spent a fort- 
night very agreeably, in eating, drinking, 
playing at cards, and associating on friendly 
terms with their intended victims. Fonte- 
nelle says, that “the way to live long in 
this world is, to have a good stomach and 
a bad heart,” both of which the guests at 
Glencoe seem to have had in an eminent 
degree, as they partook of a hearty supper 
with their hosts before proceeding to busi- 
ness. It is difficult for ordinary minds to 
imagine how a man would feel, carrying an 
order in his pocket for the total massacre 
of a pleasant family circle, with which he 
had been for some time domesticated ; but 
the position is fortunately not a common 
one. In the silence of midnight, when 
their unsuspicious host was asleep, Captain 
Campbell and his men, fearing the extraor- 
dinary bodily strength for which Macdon- 
ald was distinguished, stole into his room, 
like a cowardly banditti, and poured a 
simultaneous volley of shot into his breast 
while he slumbered, thus hurrying him 
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prepared into the long sleep of death. 
An indiscriminate slaughter then ensued, 
of eight and thirty individuals, all unarmed 
and defenceless, while some of the more 
active escaped by flight. Many women, 
who had rushed out on the hills carry- 
ing ‘children in their arms, perished that 
night from extreme cold, and we may adapt 
the lines of Campbell to this occasion,— 


(fay saeienen Ot wethe ing-shee 
And many a turf beneath their feet ’ 
Became a soldier’s sepulchre.” 


ft is almost a satisfaction to know, that 
Campbell of Glenlyon afterwards felt ago- 
nies of remorse, and retired from the army 
in deep despondency. Having been ap- 
pointed to superintend the execution of a 
soldier, for whom he was desired at the 
very last moment to produce a reprieve, he 
drew it from his pocket in so much haste, 
that his handkerchief dropped, which was 
the signal previously appointed for firing, 
and before he could speak the unfortunate 
criminal was no more. In great horror of 


mind he retired from the army immediately, 
saying, “ The curse of Glencoe is upon 


me!” Such a sudden and complete con- 
sciousness of retribution is indeed awful, 
and { often think there could scarcely be a 
greater punishment for wicked men, than 
being obliged to live their lives over again, 
not merely with an entire sense of their 
guilt and folly, forcing them to see at every 
step, as an angel might do, how fearfully 
they were mistaking the way to happiness ; 
but also, that they should be thoroughly 
known to each friend with whom they as- 
sociated, every motive, intention, wish, and 
feeling stripped of all disguise, and clearly 
read, as if a lived in the Palace of Truth. 
How important a check would be laid on 
the conduct of men, even in trifles, if the 

could think of the shame with which it 
would cover them, could the companion 
with whom they are associating become 
suddenly aware that he was an object of 
ridicule instead of respect; or if the heir, 
watching with assiduous attention by the 
sick-bed of a dying relative, could be seen 
inwardiy calculating the probable amount 
of his succession ; or if, when we are attend- 
ing reverently in appearance to the service 
it ehurch, it were to become suddenly 
known to the ee and congregation, 
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that our thoughts were really wandering 
+ ag the mountains of a thousand vanities ! 
If the festivities of Glencoe were again to 
be acted over, with a mutual consciousness 
of secret hatred and approaching treachery 
could we imagine any penance more pain- 
ful to even the hard and cobd-hearted len- 
lyon! Such a consciousness respecting 
our own actions, and such a knowledge of 
secret thoughts in the minds of others, will 
take place at the day of judgment; and it 
‘eaeill be well now if we could frequently 
pause to examine how our thoughts and 
actions will then stand the scrutiny of our 
own awakened consciences, as well as of 
an assembled world, and a righteous Judge. 

Ossian’s cave, one of the most striking 
objects in Glencoe, looks like a lion’s den,, 
excavated in the centre of a precipice, andi 
is nearly inaccessible to the foot of man.. 
One enterprising shepherd formerly scram-- 
bled high enough to reach his hand in, and! 
pluck a tuft of grass. Tradition says, too,. 
that a man actually did succeed in getting 
in, but has never since beemheard of ; 
therefore some people say he is dead, others 
that he is alive, but, for my part, like the 
Irishman, I believe he is neither the oné: 
nor the other. 


There was ah old woman that liv’d on a hill, 

And if she’s not gone, she is living there stull. 

I had been advised to go all the way up 
Glencoe with my eyes shut, because the 
effect is more impressive in coming down ; 
but curiosity prevailed, and after examining 
each way with equal delight, I could have: 
exclaimed, like King James when listening: 
to an argument, “ They are both right!” 
No one can go wrong in Glencée, unless. 
by losing his way, which a poor shepherd 
did lately, and perished among the preci- 
pices. 

Two very remarkable hills, whirling 
high into the clouds like tall spires, or eu- 
nn a are called the old man and the old 
woman, being not unlike gigantic ghosts 
clothed in dark floating draperies, with 
white streamers of snow. As we advanced 
among new pyramids of hills, not a blade 
of grass enlivened their towering summits, 
which were as bare and black as vitrified 
forts. The entrance to this “ vale of sha- 
dows” is guarded by a lion-shaped moun- 


tain; which seemed growing into life as 

















we advanced. Its sides were seamed and|nived at the trick, and sold whisky 
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furrowed by torrents, while the next moun-| gentleman, who mentioned the circum- 
tain, by way of contrast, was round and | stance, under the name of “ holy water.” 


shapeless as a haggis, but all appeared so 


Benavie Inn, at the head of Caledonian 


steep, bare, black, and inaccessible, that,| Canal, was our next point, where we landed 
when asked if there were any earthly ob-| in a boat, and hastened to visit Inverlochy 
ject for which I would undertake to sur-| Castle, a roofless ruin, age unknown, re- 


mount them, the very idea of attempting it 
made me giddy. 


cently purchased by the Marquis of Huntly, 
and said to have been the original model 


We met, near the house of Glencoe, a| from which Inverary Castle was copied. 
very intelligent fine looking highlander, | There may be some slight family likeness 


named Alan Macdonald, whose ancestors | between 


em, as the same massy round 


escaped from the scene of carnage. He| towers are built at the four corners of each, 
pointed out a steep hill, where one of the} but, in the more ancient edifice, the win- 
few Macdonalds who survived the mas-|dows are so shapeless and irregular, that 
sacte, after being pursued by a soldier,| you might fancy the walls had been origi- 
reached a place of safety ; and it was amu-| nally a solid mass, nine feet thick, and that 
sing to observe the look of glee with which | cannon balls had been fired through them 
our friend finished the story of his clans-|by the inhabitants, where an orifice was 


man’s flight by saying, “ He carried a gun| required at which the 
below his ozter, so he just wheeled round | breathe. 
rounded by a moat, and it sported a draw- 


and shot the sodger.” 


might see and 
This fortress has once been sur- 


When leaving Glencoe, our minds filled | bridge formerly ; but while nature smiled 
with recollections of murder, massacre, and|around this venerable castle in perpetual 
banditti, we turned a sharp corner of the| youth, all that was the work of man has 
road, and I was startled to perceive a party | mouldered in decay, and is hastening into 


of men advancing, armed with pistols. | oblivion. 


Great pains have been recently 


They came straight towards us in a body, | taken to preserve this interesting specimen 
and I had only time to calculate how many | of antiquity, and I wish all castles fell into 


notes were in my purse, when the whole 


the hands of those who venerate their de- 


troop touched their hats and passed on.j|clining years as much. A wall has now 
This turned out to be a party of excisemen|been raised all round for a protection, 
going to seize contraband whisky, a ser-| guarded by an iron gate, the key of which 
vice of no small difficulty and danger.|is in custody of a warden, who appar- 
Nothing can be more ingenious than the ently retires to rest, like the chickens, at 


contrivances by which Highlanders manage 
to conceal small stills for manufacturing 
their favorite “ vin du pays,” though some- 
times the secret is betrayed, when cat- 
tle are attracted to the spot by a smell of 
grain. The most popular whisky is made 
clandestinely, without a government license, 
and goes by the name of “ moonlight,” 
while that which pays duty is called “ day- 
light,” and is considered so contemptibly 
inferior, that even His Majesty, George 
IV., during his residence in Edinburgh, 
drank the “ mountain dew,” in preference 
to the “ Parliament whisky.” One very 
small “ still” was discovered in the High- 
lands last year, with the boiler buried be- 
neath a stone gate-post, which had been 
hollowed out for the chimney ; and another 
was detected within the precincts of a Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, where the priest con- 





sunset, as we were told about six in the 
evening, that he must not be disturbed to 
give us admission. A boy, seeing our dis- 
appointment, advised us, as a matter of 
course, to “ loup the dike,” apparently con- 
sidering that mode of entrance as the easi- 
est and most usual. The walls not being 
totally impregnable, but rather in the style 
of those built by Romulus, A made 
his way good, and found within the enclo- 
sure a thriving young plantation of trees, 
which may hereafter become very orna- 
mental. We were told that money had 
been borrowed at four per cent. to purchase 
this very ancient place, which yields only 
two,—which will remind you of the learned 
lawyer, who said, “ land is principal with- 
out interest,—money in the funds is inter- 
est without principal,—but heritable bonds 
are both the one and the other !” 











THE PEARL FISHERY OF CEYLON. 


Recollections of ancient and modern he- 
roes are crowded round this interesting 
spot. Here Alan Earl of Caithness, who 
must have wandered a long way for the 
occasion, was killed in battle by Lord Mar 
in 1427. Here the Marquis of Argyil 
upon his own territory, was defeated by 
“the chivalrous Montrose,” who took his 
enemy by surprise, killing 1500 Campbells, 
while he lost only three men himself,— 
and in the neighborhood also we observe 
a handsome monument, visible many miles 
around, built by Sir Duncan Cameron to 
the memory of his brave and gallant son, 
killed at Waterloo, and who is commemo- 
rated by Sir Walter Scott in these lines,— 

‘ And Cameron with his heart of steel, 

Died like the offspring of Lochiel.” 
On a wide moor which we crossed in re- 
turning to Benavie, the poor people had 
been cutting their staple commodity, peats, 
leaving the whole field excavated into ob- 
long squares, as if it had been ready-made 
graves. The faint glimmer of twilight 
made the evening sky look like a rose leaf, 
the world was rapidly losing itself in dark- 
ness, and as we hurried on, I could not 
but think how easily we might have been 
murdered and buried there without the 
possibility of ever being discovered. 





THE PEARL FISHERY OF CEYLON. 


As there exist many popular errors on 
this very interesting subject, we will en- 
deavor to give an account of the fishery 
from materials which we have derived from 
the most authentic sources. Foremost 
among these we must place a recent work* 
by the Count de Noé, now a peer of 

rance, but formerly one of the French 
emigrants, and an officer in the British 
army, in which latter capacity he went to 
India. This gentleman was for a consid- 
erable time stationed, with part of the regi- 
ment to which he belonged, at the very 
spots where the pearl fishery was carried 
on. He had thus ample means of obser- 
vation ; and, according to the testimony of 
those who have enjoyed the same advan- 
tages at the same places, the information 
M. de Noé gives is extremely correct. 


** Mémoi latifs & 1” ition laise d 
mod. ow 3 Expedition Ang e 
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The pearl oysters, like our common 
oysters, lie in ks, at greater or less 
depths in the sea. _These banks occur on 
the western side of the island of Ceylon, 
about fifteen miles from the shore,* where 
their average depth is about twelve fathoms, 
and here the greatest of all pearl fisheries 
has been carried on for many centuries. 
They seem always to have been consider- 
ed as the property of the king or kings 
of Ceylon; the Dutch monopolized them 
during their power; and since the occupa- 
tion of the island by the British, our gov- 
ernment has continued to sell by auction 
the privilege of fishing on them. These 
sales t are only made for one season. 

The fishery always begins in the month 
of April, because in those latitudes the sea 
is then at its calmest state, and it is gener- 
ally continued until the middle or end of 
May. It not only attracts a multitude of 
Cingalese, or natives of the island, to the 
coast, but crowds of speculators from all 
parts of the vast Indian peninsula, whose 
variety of language, manners, and dress, 
is described as being very striking and 
pleasing. The temporary abodes erected 
by them, or for them, are also curious and 
picturesque. On a solitary sea-shore a 
mass of almost innumerable huts is at once 
seen to arise on the eve of the fishery. 
These huts are merely composed of a few 

les stuck in the ground, interwoven with 
ight bamboos, and covered with the leaves 
of the cocoa-nut tree; “ yet,” says M. de 
Noé, “ these ephemeral Tabitations often 
shelter as many as one hundred and fifty 
thousand persons.” 

The signal for beginning the fishery is 
given at day-break by the discharge of a 
cannon, on which a countless fleet of 
boats, that have started from the shore at 
midnight, and favored by a land-breeze 
have reached the banks before dawn, cast 
anchor in the respective parts of the banks 
for which their owners have contracted, 


-and proceed to work. Government vessels 


* Off Aripo, Chilow, and Coniene, 

+ Of late years a single auction sale of the whole 
fishery has been made to one individual, a great spec- 
ulator, who afterwards sells shares of the banks to 
others. The biddings at the auction are regulated 
by the examination of some thousands of oysters 
picked ponte my Pats om = ae. “if o 
average quality of pearis uce m these sampie 
oysters is very good, the bidder raises his offer ; it 
bad, he lowers it. 





are en the spot to prevent any boat from| 
fish.nz beyond its proper limits. The) 
boats of the pearl fishers generally carry a, 
captain, a pilot, and twenty men, ten of | 
whom are experienced divers. The ten 
divers are divided into two companies of 
five each, and these companies plunge and 
relieve each other by turns. 

In order that they may descend through 
the water with greater rapidity to the base 
of the bank round ‘which the oysters are 
elustered, the divers place their feet on a 
stone attached to the end of a rope, the 
other end of which is made fast to the 
boat. They carry with them another rope, 
the extremity of which is held by two men 
in the boat, whilst to the lower part, that 
descends with the-diver, there is fastened 
a net or basket. Besides these, every 
diver is furnished with a strong knife to 
detach the oysters, or serve him as a de- 
fensive weapon in case he should be attack- 
ed by a shark. As soon as they touch 
ground they gather the oysters with all 
possible speed, and having filled their net 
or basket, they quit their hold of the rope 
with the stone, pull that which is held by 


the sailors in the boat, and rapidly ascend 
to the surface of the sea. 

The marvellous stories that are told of 
the length of time that these divers can 
remain under water have no foundation in 
truth. The intelligent Mr. Henry Mar- 
shall* informs us, that in the whole course 


of his experience he rarely knew the sub- 
mefsion of one of them last longer than 
fifty seconds. This is about the time that 
we have seen the men in the bay of Na- 
ples, who dive for frutta di mare, or 
small shell-fish, and the Greek islanders 
of the Archipelago, who -dive for sponges, 
remain under water ; and these two ¢lasses 
are the most famous divers in Europe, and 
likely, from their physical construction, 
sober way of living, and constant practice, 
to carry their art to its utmost natural 
limits. Ribeyro, a Portuguese officer, who 
was nineteen years on the island, says, 
that the Ceylon plunger could stay under 
water for the space of time in which two 
eredos might be repeated, and the Catholic 


* This gentleman is Deputy Inspector of Arm 
Hospitals a was for pan a to the 





at Geylon, on the medi topography of which 


Sisal he has written some very notes. 
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belief may be said over twice in about fifty 
seconds. . 

Although sharks are numerous in the 
seas round Ceylon, accidents rarely hap- 
pen. This may be attributed to the noise 
and stir occasioned by the gathering of so 
many boats on one spot, and the continual 
plunging of the divers, which must fright- 
en and disperse the voracious animals ; 
but the superstitious Cingalese rather 
attribute their safety to certain charms 
they buy from old women, who pretend 
they can bewitch the sharks, and prevent 
them from attacking their customers. In- 
stances have however occurred, when nei- 
ther the natural noise kept up by the boats, 
nor the supernatural protection, has deter- 
red the shark ; and the diver, by means of 
his knife, and great dexterity, has killed 
the monster, and escaped unhurt. 

Alternately plunging and reposing, the 
divers continue their occupation until about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, when the sea- 
breeze begins to blow, and one of the gov- 
ernment vessels fires a gun, as a signal 
for the whole flotilla to return to shore. 
As soon as the boats touch the beach, an 
immense number of laborers, men, women, 
and children, rush to them, and carry off 
the produce of the day’s fishing. py tho 
speculator has his own group of huts, and 
in the midst of each of these is a coutté, 
or space of ground enclosed with poles and 
transverse pieces of bamboo, but open to 
the air. In these cowttés are deposited the 
oysters as they are landed, and there they 
are left to putrefy, which they soon do un- 
der a burning sun. It is a curious fact, 
that though these numerotis cwottés, each 
containing an enormous mass of oysters, 
all putrefy together on a narrow extent of 
soil, and emit the most detestable odours, 
yet the health of the precarious but crowd- 
ed population gathered there is in no ways 
affected. ‘ During two consecutive years,” 
says M. de Noé, “ That I did duty at 
the fishery, I never saw a soldier of my 
regiment sick; Europeans and Se all 
equally enjoy good health.” And Mr. 

arshall has observed to us, that in this 
climate, where the effects of vegetable de- 
composition are so fatal and so rapid, those 
of animal decomposition are almost inno- 
cuous. 


As soon as the putrefaction is suffiaently 
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advanced the oysters are taken from the 
coutté, and placed in troughs, made of the 
trunk of trees, kollowed ; sea-water is then 
thrown over them. In their putrid state 
the oysters easily render the pearls the 

contain ; and a number of men, all stand- 
ing on the same side of the trough, rapidly 
shake them out and wash them. Inspec- 
tors stand at each end of the trough to see 
that the laborers secrete none of the pearls, 
and others are in the rear to examine whe- 
ther the shells thrown out as worthless 
may not contain some of the precious sub- 
stance. The workmen are prohibited, un- 
der penalty of a beating, to lift their hands 
to their mouths while they are washing 
the pearls. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions and the vigilance of the inspec- 
tors,a man sometimes contrives to swallow 
a pearl of high price. After all the shells 
are thrown out, the pearls they may have 
contained remain on the sand at the bot- 
tom of the trough. The largest of these 
pearls are carefully picked up and washed 
repeatedly with y An water; the next in 


size and quality are merely taken from the 
trough and spread out on white napkins 


to dry in the sun; it is not till this is done 
that any attention is paid to the smallest 
pearls, which are generally left to the care 
of women who pick them up and dry 
them. To assort the pearls afterwards 
they make use of three sieves placed one 
above the other. The apertures in the up- 
permost sieve are the largest, and the 
apertures in the second sieve larger than 
those of the third sieve. Thus the pearls 
that do not pass through but remain in the 
first sieve are of the first class, and so on 
to the second and third. It remains, how- 
ever, for an after examination to decide 
on other qualities which give value to the 
pearls, as their regularity of form, color, 
&c. And here it is worth while to remark, 
that whilst in Europe we most esteem the 
pearls which are purely white, the people 
of the island prefer those which are rose- 
colored, and the Indians and other orien- 
tals, those which are yellow. Besides 
these three colors, pearls are found of a 
delicate tint, and some have a golden and 
some a silvery hue. 

“The pearl,” says M. de Noé, “is a 
malady of the oyster, which requires seven 
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years to develope itself completely. If the 
shell is not fished at that time, the animal 
dies, or the pearl is lost. When the séa- 
son happens to be stormy the oysters often 
suffer, and their produce is consequently 
diminished. Thane in those occasions 
they open and disgorge their pearls. The 
oe is the same size as our own, 

ut oval in shape, and quite flat on one 
side. The testaceous fish enclosed in the 
shell has a beard like the muscle.” 

At the time of this fishery at Ceylon, 
besides the numerous speculators that come 
from India, there annually arrive troops of 
Indian artizans who are very expert in 
piercing or drilling the edi, and who 
practise their art on the spot for very mod- 
erate wages. These men sit in the open 
air before the hut of the fisher or specula- 
tor by whom they may be employed. Noth- 
ing can well be more simple than the im- 
plements they use. These are merely a 
block of wood in the form of an inverted 
cone which rests on three legs, and whose 
upper surface is pierced with circular holes 
of various diameter fitted to receive the 
variously sized pearls. Their drill is 
merely a short, sharp needle, inserted in a 
stick, which is made circular at the top, 
and set in motion by a bow like those used 
by our watch-makers, &c. They hold 
the right hand between the bow and the 

earl, and move the bow with the left hand. 
Biting on the ground cross-legged, they 
keep the block of wood between their knees, 
and apply the drill perpendicularly to the 
pearl, which they are said to pierce with 
extraordinary rapidity and correctness. 

During the prosecution of the fishery, 
few places can be more animated than the 
western point of Ceylon. _ The oysters or 
the cleansed pearls are bought and sold on 
the spot, and besides this trade the conflu- 
ence of so many crowds from different 
countries attracts dealers in all sorts of 
merchandize. The long line of huts is a 
continuous bazaar. and all is life and ac- 
tivity. But, the fishery over, both natives 
and strangers depart, the huts are knocked 
down, scarcely a human habitation can be 
seen for miles, and the most dreary soli 
tude prevails until the next year. 
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‘Eddystone Lighthouse in‘a ‘storm. 


EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


TuereE is scarcely one of our readers, 
probably, who has not heard of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. It is erected on one of 
the rocks of that name, which lie in the 


English Channel about fourteen miles S. 
S.W. from Plymouth. The nearest land 
to the Eddystone rocks is the oo to the 


west of Plymouth, called the Ram Head, 
from which they are about ten miles, almost 
directly south. As these rocks (called the 


whir. 


and at high water were quite covered by 
it, they formed a most dangerous obstacle 
to navigation, and several vessels were 
every season lost upon them. Many a 
gallant ship, which had voyaged in safety 
across the whole breadth of the Atlantic, 
was shattered to pieces on this hidden 
source of destruction as it was nearing port, 
and went down with its crew in sight of 
their native shores. It was therefore very 
desirable that the spot should, if possible, 
be pointed out by a warning light. But 
the same circumstances which made the 
Eddystone rocks so formidable to the mar- 
riner, rendered the attempt to erect a lignt- 
house upon them a peculiarly difficult enter- 
“oer The task, however, was at last un- 

ertaken by a Mr. Henry Winstanley, of 
Littlebury, in Essex, a gentleman of some 


Eddystone, in all probability, from the 

le eddy which is occasioned by the. 
waters striking against them) were not very | 
much elevated above the sea at any time, | 





property, and not a regularly-bred engineer 
or architect, but only a person with a natu- 
ral turn for mechanical invention, and fond 
of amusing himself with ingenious experi- 
ments. His house at Littlebury was fitted 
up with a multitude of strange contrivances, 
with which he surprised and amused his 
guests; and he also had an exhibition of 
water-works at Hyde-Park Corner, which 
appears, from a notice in the Tattler, to 
have been in existence in September, 1709. 
He began to erect his lighthouse on the 
Eddystone rocks in 1696, and it was fin- 
ished about four years after. From the 
best information which can now be ob- 
tained it appears to have been a polygonal 
(or many cornered) building of stone, and, 
when it had received its last additions, of 
about a hundred feet in height. Still the 
sea in stormy weather ascended far above 
this elevation, so much so that persons ac- 
quainted with the place used to remark, 
after the erection of Winstanley’s building, 
that it was very possible for a six-oared 
boat to be lifted up upon a wave and to be 
carried through the open gallery by which 
it was surmounted. The architect him- 
self, it is said, felt so ‘confident in the 
strength of the structure that he frequently 
declared his only wish was to be in it dur- 
ing the greatest storm that ever blew under 
the face of the heavens, that he might see 
what would be the effect. But these words 
were perhaps merely ascribed to him after 
the event. On the 26th November, 1702, 
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he was in the lighthouse superintending 
some repairs, when there came on the most 
terrible tempest which was ever known in 
England. Next morning not a vestige of 
the building was to be seen. It had been 
swept into the deep, as was afterwards 
found, from the foundation, not a stone, or 
beam, or iron bar remaining on the rock. 
The single thing left was a piece of iron 
chain, which had got so wedged into a 
deep cleft that it stuck there till it was 
cut out more than fifty years afterwards, 

Such was the end of the first Eddystone 
lighthouse. Soon after, the Winchelsea, 
homeward bound from Virginia, was lost 
on the rocks, when the greater. part of her 
crew perished. An act of parliament was 
then passed for the building of a new light- 
house, on a lease granted to a Captain 
Lovet, or Lovell, for ninety-nine years. It 
so turned out that on this occasion again 
the person employed to erect the structure 
was not a builder by profession. The indi- 
vidual whom Lovet made choice of for this 
purpose was a Mr. John Rudyerd, a silk- 
mercer on Ludgate-hill, whose recommen- 
dation appears to have been merely his 
general sagacity, and perhaps some genius 
which he was supposed to possess for me- 
chanics. He began the building of his 
lighthouse in July, 1706 ; it was so far ad- 
vanced that a light was put up about two 
years from that time; and in 1709 it was 
completed in all its parts. It differed from 
its predecessor in two important respects ; 
being not of. stone, but of wood, and not 
angular, but perfectly round. Its entire 
height was ninety-two feet. 

This building, notwithstanding some se- 
vere storms which it encountered, particu- 
larly one on the 26th of September, 1744, 
stood till the 2d December, 1755. About 
two o’clock on that morning, one of the 
three men who had the charge of it, hav- 
gone up to snuff the candles in the lantern, 
found the place full of smoke, from the 
midst of which, as soon as he opened the 
door, a flame burst forth. A spark from 
some of the twenty-four candles, which 
were kept constantly burning, had proba- 
bly ignited the wood-work, or the flakes 
of soot hanging from the roof. The man 
instantly alarmed his companions ; but 
being in bed and asleep, it was some time 
before they arrived to his assistance. 


In, the mean time he did his utmost to 


‘effect the extinction of the fire by heaving 


water up to it (it was burning four yards 
above him) from a tubful which always 
stood in the place. The other two, when 
they came, brought up more water from 
below, but as they had to go, down and re- 
turn, a height of seventy feet for this. pur- 
pose, their endeavors were of little avail. 
At last a quantity of the lead on the roof 
having melted, came down in a torrent 
‘upon the head and shoulders of the man 
'who remained above. He was an old man 
‘of ninety-four, of the name, of Henry Hall, 
but still full of strength and activity. This 
accident, together with the rapid increase 
of the fire, notwithstanding their most des- 

rate exertions, extinguished their last 
septs and making scarcely any further 

orts to arrest the progress of the destroy- 
ing element, they descended before it 
from room to room, till they came to the 
lowest floor. Driven from this also, they 
then sought refuge in a hole or cave on 
the eastern side of the rock, it being fortu- 
nately by this time low water. Mean- 
while the conflagration had been observed 
by some fishermen, who immediately. re- 
turned to shore and gave information of it. 
Boats of course were immediately sent out. 
They arrived at the lighthouse about ten 
o’clock, and with the utmost difficulty a 
landing was effected, and the three men, 
who were by this time almost in a state of 
stupefaction, were dragged through the 
water into one of the boats. One of them, 
as soon as he was brought on shore, as. if 
struck with some panic, took flight, and was 
never more heard of. As for old Hall, he 
was immediately placed under medical 
care ; but although he took his food tolerably 
well, and seemed for some time likely to 
recover, he always persisted in saying that 
the doctors would never bring him round, 
unless they could remove from his stomach 
the lead which he maintained had run down 
his throat when it fell upon him from. the 
roof of the lantern. Nobody could believe 
that this notion was anything more than an 
imagination of the old man; but on the 
twelfth day after the fire, having been sud- 
denly seized with cold sweats and spasms, 
he expired ; and when his body was opened 
there was. actually found in his stomach, to 





the coat of which it had partly adhered, a 
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flat oval piece of lead of the weight of 
Seven ounces five drachms. An account 
of this extraordinary case is to be found in 
the 49th volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

As there was still more than half a cen- 
tury of their lease unexpired, the proprie- 
tors, who by this time had become nume- 
rous, felt that it was not their interest to 
lose a moment in setting about the rebuild- 
ing of the lighthouse. One of them, a Mr. 
Weston, in whom the others placed much 
confidence, made application to Lord Mac- 
clesfield, the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, to recommend to them the person 
whom he considered most fit to be engaged. 
His lordship nea named and most 
strongly recommended Mr. Smeaton, who 
had recently left the business of mathema- 
tical instrument maker, which he had prac- 
tised for some years in London, and taken 
up that of a civil engineer, for which his 
genius admirably fitted him. Once more, 
therefore, the Eddystone Lighthouse was 
destined to have a self-educated architect 
for its builder. Mr. Smeaton has him- 


self recorded the history of his lighthouse, 


in a very magnificent publication, from 
which we have derived the particulars re- 
garding the preceding structures. When 
it was first proposed that the work should 
be put into his hands, he was in Northum- 
berland, but he arrived in London on the 
23d of February, 1756. On the 22d of 
March the architect set out for Plymouth, 
but, on account of the badness of the roads 
(how strangely such a statement reads 
now) did not reach the end of his journe 

till the 27th. He remained at Plymouth 
till the 21st of May, in the course of which 
time he repeatedly visited the rock, and 
having, with the consent of his employers, 
determined that the new lighthouse should 
be of stone, hired work-yards and work- 
men, contracted for the various materials 
he wanted, and oe - the other neces- 
sary arrangements for beginning and carry- 
ing on the work. Everything being in 
readiness, and the season sufficiently ad- 
variced, on the 5th of August the men were 
landed on the rock, and immediately began 
cutting it for the foundation of the build- 
ing. This part of the work was all that 
was acco — that season, in the course 
of which, however, both the exertions and 





the perils of the architect and his asxoci- 
ates were very great. On one occasion 
the sloop in which Mr. Smeaton was, with 
eighteen seamen and laborers, was all but 
lost in returning from the work. 

During this time the belief and expressed 
opinions of all sorts of persons was that a 
stone lighthouse would certainly not stand 
the winds ahd seas to which it would be ex- 
posed on the Eddystone. However, on the 
12th of June, 1757, the first stone was laid. 

From this period the work proceeded 
with great rapidity. On the 26th of Au- 
gust, 1759, all the stone-work was com- 
pleted. On the 9th of October following 
the building was finished in every part; 
and on the 16th of the same month the 
saving light was again streaming from its 
summit over the waves. Thus the whole 
undertaking was accomplished within a 
space of little more than three years, “ with- 
out the loss of life or limb,” says Mr. Smea- 
ton, “to any one concerned in it, or acci- 
dent by which the work could be said to be 
materially retarded.” During all this time 
there had been only 421 days, comprising 
2674 hours, which it had been possible for 
the men to spend upon the rock; and the 
whole time which they had been at work 
there was only one hundred and eleven 
days ten hours, or scarcely sixteen weeks. 
Nothing can show more strikingly than 
this statement the extraordinary difficulties 
under which the work had to be carried on. 

Smeaton’s lighthouse has stood ever 
since, and promises yet to stand for man 
centuries. It is, as has been mentioned, 
of stone, and is a round building, gradu- 
ally decreasing in circumference from the 
base up to a certain height, like the trunk 
of an oak, from which the architect states 
that he took the idea of it. Among many 
other tempests which it has endured un- 
shaken, was one of extraordinary fury, 
which occurred in the beginning of the 
year 1762. One individual, Smeaton tells 
us, who was fond of predicting its fate, de- 
clared, on that occasion, that if it still stood, 
it would stand till the day of judgment. 
On the morning after the storm had spent 
its chief fury, many anxious observers 
pointed their glasses to the spot where they 
scarcely expected ever again to discern it, 
and a feeling almost of wonder mixed itself 
with the joy, and thankfulness, and pride 
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ot the architect’s friends, as they with dif- 
ficulty descried its form through the still 
dark and troubled air. It was uninjured, 
even to a pane of glass in the lantern. In 
a letter from Plymouth upon this occasion 
the writer says, “ It is now my most steady 
belief, as well as everybody’s here, that its 
inhabitants are rather more secure in a 
storm under the united force of wind and 
water, than we are in our houses from the 
former only.” 





CHRISTMAS. 


Hearty and heartfelt is the welcome of 
Christmas in thousands of homes: with 
gladness is its coming greeted at countless 
hearths. There is light and music, and 
the song, the dance, and the merry game. 
The old are cheerful and the young are 
gay. There is a smile on the furrowed 
cheek that tells of many sorrows long out- 
lived, and there is the ringing laugh that 
rises only from the heart to which sorrow 
is yet unknown. Other scenes there are 
in which the feast deepens into revel and 
carouse, the wine-cup circling the board, 
and flashing with a brighter gleam at each 
revolution, and the hours that see the old 
year expire are the gayest of all it has 
numbered during its course. Yes! Christ- 
mas is a merry time! 

* * * * * * 

But it was not always thus. Grave and 
solemn with the consciousness of their 
mighty task, were the spirits of those who 
celebrated the earlist festival of Christmas. 
Around them was a world from amid 
which they had been called as the instru- 
ments of a divine mission; only within 
their own hearts the deep conviction that 
He was with them always, which could 
alone support them in their warfare. The 
Jew listened to them in hatred not un- 
mingled with fear ; the Roman heard with 
a wonder, blended with contempt, and, 
believing only in the material power that 
springs from numbers and wealth, he saw 
them to be poor, and despised them; few, 
and lengieed them to scorn. But, hated or 
despised, the successors of the Apostles 
toiled on; there was much difficulty, but 
much to encourage also, and they met on 
that day which saw the birth of their 
Divine Master, with far other thoughts 





than those of festivity. An obscure cham- 
ber, filled with the mean and poorly clad, 
the simple prayer and the exhortation to 
increased energy in the work. Amid such 
a scene it may be believed the first found- 
ers of our faith passed the earliest Curist- 
MAS. 
i ca Oe, © * . 

Ages have passed away, and the believ- 
ers in the word preached by the fishermen 
of Galilee have become too numerous to 
be despised, too strong to be scorned ; they 
are feared by Prefect and Emperor, and 
the spirit of Persecution is awakened ; the 
capitol of the old world, and the world 
itself, is ruled by a Diocletian. All the 
power of the State is directed inst 
them; they are imprisoned, tortured, be- 
headed. They supply the place of the 
criminals who were thrown to the wild 
beasts in the circus. A few grains of 
incense thrown on a Pagan altar, the slight- 
est acknowledgment of the Pagan creed, 
would save them—but all evasion is scorn- 
ed, and thousands on thousands crown a 
life of toil by the death of martyrdom. No 
time is this for joy or festival. Though 
they now number among them men of 
birth and wealth, there is a cloud gather- 
ing over the church. The persecution has 
been unsparing, dread, almost exterminat- 
ing. at could have been the festival 
of Curistmas at such atime? The gather- 
ing thinned in numbers, many a seat va- 
cant, a sadness, though of grief rather than 
of despondency, visible in all. The meet- 
ing collected in secret, separates by stealth 
and in darkness. Their hour is not yet 
come. 

* * * * * * 

Centuries have rolled away, with all 
their changes—many and mighty ones. 
The temporal power of Rome has long 
since fallen to decay. Its empire is now 
divided into states and kingdoms; but in 
the seat of that once universal sway sits 
the possessor of a spiritual dominion as 
wide, stronger, and more complete. The 
Rome of Paganism has become the Rome 
of Christianity ; and the churches of that 
faith rise proudly where the first worship- 

rs were driven to caves and cellars. 

ay, the temples of the heathien persecu- 
tors are consecrated by a purer ritual, 


which has adapted to its purpose things 
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whieh artists who wrought in the spirit of 
the old mythology fashioned with a keen 
geforntion of the beautiful. Thus the 

emple of Jupiter is a Christian church ; 
an altar of Isis receives the oblations of the 
charitable ; the Bacchanalian vase has be- 
come a baptismal font; a tripod supports 
the vessel of holy water; tablets inscribed 
to the Dis Manibus are set in pavements 
hallowed by the knees of the devout; the 
brass columns of Jupiter Capitolinus are 
consecrated to the altar of the blessed sa- 
crament, All is changed. Where the 
faith was most persecuted, there most it 
rules; the throne of the Cesars is the 
chair of St. Peter, and from thence the 
‘church sways the world, dictating to the 
kings of the earth—deposing one and set- 
ting up another ; taking from this a realm, 
pn bestowing it on that. The holder of 
the keys opens and shuts, and binds and 
loosens, and wields a power that cannot 
be defied by the boldest. The early here- 
sies have died out, or been crushed; and 
those destined to rend the church in twain 
are yet in the womb of time. As the 
temples of the faith are splendid with all 
that wealth can purchase, so its ceremonial 
‘is one of pomp and magnificence, with 
robe and vestment, mitre and crosier ; with 
the swell of music and the wafting of 
‘incense. What is the celebration of Curist- 
mas now? A high festival observed by 
all classes, openly, with a joyful exulta- 
‘tion, There is feast, and sport, and g 
cheer, in which the poor are not forgotten, 
being, by the charity of the rich, partakers 
therein. Christmas has become a holiday 
—a grateful period—a cheering and a 
cheerful time-—and such is long to con- 


tinue ! 
A a a ae ae 
Onward again into the depths of time! 
‘There is change once again; but not so 
vast as before. No destruction of an old 
system, but a later development of an ex- 
isting one. There is a different spirit 
- abroad on the face of society ; and it is not 
a better one. Magnificence is with the 
-church—even greater than of yore—and 
splendor that is, if possible, increased. 
ly in her influence over the heart of 
man has she decayed. Worldly men have 
netrated her sanctuary; her high places 
oo become the “ prizes” for which the 


ood | and the 
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ambitious play the game of policy, cronk- 
ed, crafty, and desecrating. There is learn- 
ing to profundity, and talent most active 
and sagacious, among those who govern 
her; but faith is weak, or even dead. A 
Pope can congratulate himself on the vast 
riches gathered to the church by the 
“fable” of Christianity ; and another, while 
giving to a whole people, kneeling pros- 
trate before him, } oe pontifical blessing, 
can exclaim—*“ Dio mio; quanto e facile 
de coglionare la gente!” Appearances 
are preserved, but the essence is departing. 
As with the head, so with the members. 
Bishops are strict exactors of their tem- 
poral dues; and the mitred abbot tithes 
and tolls, and takes careful note that the 
tribute of fowl and fish be punctually ren- 
dered by the tenant. There are strange 
murmurs abroad, complaints, doubts con- 
cerning the right of the church to do many 
things. There have been teachers of 
strange doctrines arrested and silenced b 
the death of fire, but it has not much nee 
ed. One Luther has arisen, and denounces 
——many are beginning to think with good 
reason—various practices which make mer- 
chandise of the faith. Kings and princes 
are beginning to listen to him ; the church 
had better look to it, for it begins to be 
serious. But it thinks itself strong enough 
to defy all attack; and meny redeeming 
qualities it hath to-make it valued. There 
is abundance of almsgiving at its gates, 
of many nations have reason 
to bless it. Still does the festival of Christ- 
mas awake the same feelings as of yore, 
The good and hearty customs of social 
life are, thanked be Heaven! the last to 
change. 

* * * * 


* * 


But even they suffer mutation! Pass 
onward yet once more, not for ages, but a 
few generations only. The storm broke 
sooner and more fiercely than the church 
expected it, and one of the fairest kingdoms 


of the west is severed from it. There the 
broad lands of Abbey and Priory are given 
to nobles, who like the church take all 
they can, but unlike it render nothing in 
return. They toll and tithe, but do not 
teach. The spirit of the people, too, is 
changed ; a dark and gloomy fanaticism is 
settling down up them, that breaks out in 
hatred of all priestly forms. And their 
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hate 1s endowed with strength; they de- 
stroy that which they despise, even to its 
material symbols. tar, cross, and win- 
dow, every “carved image,” whether of 
saint or warrior, niched or on the tomb, 
all perish beneath the axe and hammer of 
“iconoclast profanation.” It is a gloomy 
time, severe, rigid, bitter against all the 
graces of life, as if cheerfulness of heart or 
visage was a crime. Festivals and holi- 
days are no more, almost the memory of 
them has departed from the land, a cold, 
ungenial, mirth-destroying race! Against 
Curistmas are they especially envenomed ; 
the very name, as savoring of Papistry, is 
expunged from the calendar; but, as the 
day must come, and rents are to be receiv- 
ed, (they are punctual in their dealings, in 
the receipt of dues particularly,) it may be 
called for convenience, Curistipe. No cel- 
ebration must it have, it is shorn of all its 
cheer, and in gloom and darkness of soul, 
Heaven, for all its good, is ‘“ thanked 
amiss,” by those who have imbibed their 
theology from a fountain whose waters are 
bitter. 
* * * * * * 

That has now passed; the gulf of two 
centuries is placed between us and the 
reign of fanaticism. But every age has 
its peculiar spirit, its dominant influence. 
The charities of life are not now overshad- 
owed by the cloud of religious bigotry ; we 
are tolerant of other faiths, oftentimes in- 
different to our own; but the souls and 
hearts of far too many are absorbed by a 
worship as deadening and more sordid 
than that which blinded the Puritans to so 
much that was kindly and cheering. The 
pursuit of wealth engrosses and distracts ; 
bigotry tramples down the flowers that 
strew the path of life, but the spirit of 
mammon does not suffer them to grow. 
In such an age the recurrence of a festival 
that brings with it associations of a better 
and higher nature than are linked with the 
daily life of the world, that is solemn in its 
memories, yet cheering in its influence, 
that unites friends and gathers together 
many a scattered circle, is surely to be 
hailed with thankfulness and joy. It has 
some down to us, through the lapse of 
many centuries, through every change, re- 
membered by those who bear the name of 
Him to whom the star-led kings of the East 
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paid adoration in the cradle. It was an 
old belief—too beautiful to be called a su- 
perstition—that no evil spirit had power 
on mankind at this season. May its spell 
be equally potent over the many evil 
things that haunt the heart, and may they 
yield, even if it be but for the briefest 
space, to the brighter hope, the kindlier 
thoughts and the wider charity that Curist- 
mas wakens in the generation in which 
our lot is cast. 





From Sparks’ Life of Washington. 


GENERAL BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


Ear ty in the spring, General Braddock 
landed in Virginia, with two regiments of 
regular troops from Great Britain, which 
it was supposed would bear down all oppo- 
sition, and drive back the intruding French 
to Canada. The people were elated with 
joy, and already the war on the frontier 
seemed hastening to an end. Colonel 
Washington acceded to a request from Gen- 
eral Braddock to take part in the campaign 
as one of his military family. 

Several companies of Braddock’s two 
regiments were cantoned at Alexandria, at 
which place the commander himself met 
the governors of five colonies, in order to 
concert a general scheme of military oper- 
ations. Colonel Washington was intro- 
duced to these gentlemen ; and the man- 
ner in which he was received by them gave 
a flattering testimony of the consideration, 
which his name and character had alread 
inspired. With the deportment and civil: 
ities of Governor Shirley he was particu- 
larly pleased. 

General Braddock marched to the inte- 


rior, and was overtaken by Colonel Wash- 
ington at Winchester, when the latter as- 
sumed the station and duties of aid-de- 


camp. The troops followed in divisions 
by different routes, and al] assembled at 
Will’s Creek. Here the general was dis- 
appointed, vexed, and thrown into a par- 
oxysm of ill humor, at not finding in rea- 
diness the horses and wagons, which had 
been promised, and on which he depended 
for transporting the baggage, tents, pro- 
visions, and artillery beyond that post. 
Th> contractors had proved faithless, either 
from neglect or inability. 





The embarrassment was at last removed 
by the patriotic zeal and activity of Frank- 
lin. Being postmaster-general of the prov- 
inces, he visited the commander during his 
march, with the view of devising some plan 
to facilitate the transmission of the mail to 
and from the army. Oncertain conditions 
he agreed to procure one hundred and fifty 
wagons, and the requisite number of horses. 
By prompt exertions, and by his influence 
among the farmers of Pennsylvania, he ob- 
tained them all and sent them to Will’s 
Creek. This act was praised by General 
Braddock in a letter to the ministry; but 
he passed a severe censure upon the au- 
thorities of the country by adding, “ that it 
was the only instance of address and integ- 
rity, which he had seen in the provinces.” 
It is true, that by this timely aid alone 
his army was enabled to move. General 
Braddock had good grounds of complaint, 
if we may judge from some of his letters 
afterwards published. The contractors de- 
ceived and disappointed him in nearly every 
instance, and paralyzed his most strenuous 
efforts to proceed with the army. This, to 
be sure, was not the fault of the country, 
but it would seem to have been the duty 
of the adjoining colonies to take care that 
supplies were promptly forwarded through 
some channel or other, and not to leave the 
expedition at the mercy of faithless and 
speculating contractors. It is evident that 
the sense of the people was but little wak- 
ened to the necessity or importance of these 
enterprises against the French, and that 
they looked upon them rather as the re- 
sults of political objects in Great Britain, 
than as immediately concerning them- 
selves. The perpetual broils with their 
governors, also, had created a willingness 
to thwart any schemes proposed by these 
staunch and obstinate defenders of the pre- 
rogative and of prescriptive abuses. 

While these preparations were in pro- 
gress, Colonel Washington was sent on a 

-mission to Williamsburgh to procure money 
for the military chest. The trust was ex- 
ecuted with dispatch and success. On re- 
turning to camp he found that a detach- 
ment of five hundred men had marched in 
advance; and all the troops were imme- 
diately put in motion, except a small party 
left as a guard at Fort Cumberland. The 
scene was new to the general and his offi- 
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cers, and obstacles presented themselves at 
every step, which they had not anticipated. 
The roughness of the road made it impos- 
sible for the usual number of horses to drag 
the wagons, loaded as they were, not only 
with the supplies and munitions, but with 
superfluous baggage, and the camp equi- 
page of the officers; and they were obliged 
to double the teams, thus detaining the 
whole train of wagons, till those in front 
were forced along by this tedious process. 

It was soon apparent, that, with these 
hindrances, the season might be consumed 
in crossing the mountains. A council of 
war was resorted to; but before it met, the 
general privately asked the opinion of 
Colonel Washington. ‘“‘T urged him,” said 
he, “in the warmest terms I was able, to 

ush forward, if he even did it with a small 

ut chosen band, with such artillery and 
light stores as were necessary, leaving the 
heavy artillery and baggage with the rear 
division to follow by slow and easy marches, 
which they might do safely while Wwe were 
advancing in front.” His reason for press- 
ing this measure was, that, from the best 
advices, an accession of force was shortly 
expected at Fort Duquesne, and that it was 
of the utmost moment to make the attack 
before such an event should occur. It was 
moreover important to divide the army be- 
cause the narrowness of the road, and the 
difficulty of getting the wagons along, 
caused it to be stretched into a line four 
miles in length, by which the soldiers were 
so much scattered, that they might be 
attacked and routed at any point, even by 
small parties, before a proper force could 
be brought to their support. 

These suggestions prevailed in the coun- 
cil, and were approved by the general. The 
army was separated into two divisions. 
Braddock led the advanced division of 


twelve hundred men lightly equipped, 
taking only such carriages and articles as 


were absolutely essential. Colonel Dun- 
bar, with the residue of the army, about six 
hundred, remained in the rear. 

At this time Colonel Washington was 
seized with a raging fever, which was so 
violent as to alarm the physician ; and, as 
an act of humanity, the general ordered 
him to proceed no further, till the danger 
was over; with a solemn pledge, that he 
should be brought up-to the front of the 
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army before it should reach the French 
fort. Consigned to a wagon, and to the 
physician’s care, he continued with the 
rear division nearly two weeks, when he 
was enabled to be moved forward by slow 
stages, but not without much pain from 
weakness and the jolting of the vehicle. 
He overtook the general at the mouth of 
the Youghiogany River, fifteen miles from 
Fort Duquesne, the evening before the bat- 
tle of the Monongahela. 

The officers and soldiers were now in 
the highest spirits, and firm in the convic- 
tion, that they should within a few hours 
victoriously enter the walls of Fort Du- 
quesne. The steep and rugged grounds, 
on the north side of the Monongahela, pre- 
vented the army from marching in that 
direction, and it was necessary in approach- 
ing the fort, now about fifteen miles dis- 
tant, to ford the river twice, and march a 
part of the way on the south side. Early 
on the morning of the 9th, all things were 
in readiness, and the whole train passed 
through the river a little below the mouth 
of the Youghiogany, and proceeded in per- 
fect order along the southern margin of 
the Monongahela. Washington was often 
heard to say, during his lifetime, that the 
most beautiful spectacle he had ever beheld 
was the display of the British troops on 
this eventful morning. Every man was 
neatly dressed in full uniform, the soldiers 
were arranged in columns and marched in 
exact order, the sun gleamed from their 
burnished arms, the river flowed tranquilly 
on their right, and the deep forest over- 
shadowed them with solemn grandeur on 
their left. Officers and men were equally 
inspirited with cheering hopes and confi- 
dent anticipations. 

In this manner they marched forward 
till about noon, when they arrived at the 
second crossing-place, ten miles from Fort 
Duquesne. They halted but a little time, 
and then began to ford the river and regain 
its northern bank. As soon as they had 
crossed, they came upon a level plain, ele- 
vated only a few feet above the surface of 
the river, and extending northward nearly 
half a mile from its margin. Then com- 
menced a gradual ascent at an angle of 
about three degrees, which terminated in 
hills of a considerable height at no great 
distance beyond. The toad from the ford- 





ing-place to Fort Duquesne led across the 
plain and up this ascent, and thence pro- 
ceeded through an uneven country, at that 
time covered with wood. 

By the order of march, a body of three 
hundred men, under Colonel Gage, made 
the advanced party, which was immediately 
followed by another of two hundred. Next 
came the general with the columns of ar- 
tillery, the main body of the army, and the 
baggage. At one o’clock the whole had 
crossed the river, and almost at this moment 
a sharp firing was heard upon the advanc- 
ing parties, who were now ascending the 
hill, and had proceeded about a hundred 
yards from the termination of the plain. 
A heavy discharge of inusketry was poured 
in upon their front, which was the frst in- 
telligence they had of the proximity of an 
enemy, and this was suddenly followed by 
another on the right flank. They were 
filled with the greater consternation, as no 
enemy was in sight, and the firing seemed 
to proceed from an invisible foe. They 
fired in their turn, however, but quite at 
random, and obviously without effect. 

The general hastened forward to the re~ 
lief of the advanced parties; but, before: 
he could reach the spot which they occu-. 
pied, they gave way and fell back upon the: 
artillery and the other columns of the army,. 
causing extreme confusion, and striking 
the whole mass with such a panic, that fio: 
order could afterwards be restored. The 
general and the officers behaved with the 
utmost courage, and used every effort to 
rally the men, and bring them to order, but 
all in vain. In this state they continued 
nearly three hours, huddling together in 
confused bodies, firing irregularly, shoot- 
ing down their own officers and men, and 
doing no perceptible harm to the enemy. 
The Virginia provincials were the only 
troops who seemed to retain their senses, 
and they behaved with a bravery and! 
resolution worthy of a better fate. The 
adopted the Indian mode, and fought ouch 
man for himself behind a tree. This was 
prohibited by the general, who endeavored 
to form his men into platoons and columns, 
as if they had been mancuvring on the 
plains of Flanders. Meantime the French 
and Indians concealed in the ravines and 
behind trees, kept up a deadly and unceas- 
ing discharge of musketry, singling out 
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their objects, taking deliberate aim, and 
producing a carnage almost unparalleled in 
the annals of modern warfare. More than 
half of the whole army which had crossed 
the river in so proud an array only three 
hours before, were killed or wounded. 
The general himself received a mortal 
wound, and many of his best officers fell 
by his side. 

During the whole of the action, as re- 
ported by an officer who witnessed his 
conduct, Colonel Washington behaved with 
“the greatest courage and resolution.” 
Captains Orme and Morris, the two other 
aids-de-camp, were wounded and disabled, 
and the duty of distributing the general’s 
orders devolved on him alone. He rode in 
every direction, and was a conspicuous mark 
for the enemy’s sharp-shooters. ‘“ By the 
all-powerful dispensations of Providence,” 
said he, in a letter to his brother, ‘I have 
been protected beyond all human probabil- 
ity or expectation; for I had four bullets 
through my coat, and two horses shot under 
me, yet I escaped unhurt, although death 
was levelling my companions on every side 
of me.” So bloody a contest has rarely 
been witnessed. The number of officers 
in the engagement was eighty-six, of whom 
twenty-six were killed, and thirty-seven 
wounded. The killed and methocs of the 
privates amounted to seven hundred and 
fourteen. On the other hand the enemy’s 
loss was small. Their force amounted at 
least to eight hundred and fifty men, of 
whom six hundred were Indians. Accord- 
ing to the returns, not more than forty were 
killed. They fought in deep ravines, con- 
cealed by the bushes, and the balls of the 
English passed over their heads. 

he remnant of Braddock’s army being 
put to flight, and having recrossed the 
tiver, Colonel Washington hastened to 
meet Colonel Dunbar, and order up horses 
and wagons for the wounded. Three days 
were occupied in retreating to Gist’s plan- 
tation. The enemy did not pursue them. 
Satiated with carnage and plunder, the In- 
dians could not be tempted from the battle- 
field, and the French were too few to act 
without their aid. The unfortunate gen- 
eral, dying of his wounds, was transported 
first in a tumbril, then on a horse, and at last 
was carried by the soldiers. He expired 
the fourth day after the battle, and was 
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buried in the Yoad near Fort Necessity. A 
new panic seized the troops; disorder and 
confusion reigned; the artillery was de- 
stroyed; the public stores and heavy bag- 
gage were burnt, no one could tell by 
whose orders; nor were discipline and 
tranquillity restored, till the straggling and 
bewildered companies arrived at Fort Cum- 
berland. Colonel Washington, no longer 
connected with the service, and debilitated 
by his late illness, stayed there a few days 
to regain strength, and then returned to 
Mount Vernon. 


Below we give an article upon the same subject, 
from the “ Western Literary Journal,” giving an ac- 
count of a visit to the battle-ground during the last 
year. 


While on a trip last summer, to Western 
Pennsylvania, we took occasion to visit 
the scene of Gen. Braddock’s defeat by the 
French and Indians. Every traveller to 
Pittsburgh, who has leisure to view its 
beautiful environs, so unlike what might 
be expected from the smoky atmosphere 
of the city itself, should take a ride out to 
“ Braddock’s Field,” where was fought one 
of the most memorable battles of the last 
century, at least before the revolution. 
The road which leads to it, is an extension 
of Fourth street, and runs up the valley of 
the Monongahela, through a highly culti- 
vated, picturesque country, adorned with 
numerous white cottages and the tasteful 
country seats of retired merchants and 
manufacturers of the Iron city. As you 
recede from the smoke of the city, you pass 
through substantial farms and fields of 
wheat, extending as far as the eye can 
reach. In about six miles, you leave the 
main turnpike, and pass over a quiet coun- 
try road, that winds through orchards and 
fields, for about four miles further, when 
you reach the spot where occurred the de- 
feat of Gen. Braddock in 1755, one of the 
most remarkable events in American his- 


tory. 

"The battle-field lies on the northern 
margin of the Monongahela, about ten 
miles from Pittsburgh. It is nearly a level 
plain, extending back about half a mile, with 
a gradual ascent at an angle of eight or ten 


degrees. At the upper part of the Field, 
stands a fine brick mansion, formerly 
known as the “ Edgeworth Seminary,” for 
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several years occupied as a boarding school 
for young ladies. It is now owned by a 
highly intelligent farmer, whose family 
take pleasure in rambling over the fields, 
and acting as guides to the numerous visi- 
tors. 

The battle took place on the 9th of July, 
1755; and although the storms of nearly 
one hundred years have washed out the 
gory stains of that eventful day, the natu- 
ral features of the battle field remain un- 
changed. The copious springs are still 
pointed out, at the foot of the plain, around 
which many of Braddock’s soldiers eat 
their last meal. ‘The stump of the tree is 
still to be seen, under which Braddock re- 
ceived his death wound—and the deep 
ravines can be clearly traced, that were 
filled with savages, during the fight; and 
although the plain now groans with heavy 
crops of waving grain, the very spot where 
the battle commenced—where the chief 
slaughter occurred—and where the artil- 
iery and baggage were placed—can still 
be identified. ‘The rocky bar across the 
Monongahela, or “ riffle,” as it is called on 
all the western rivers, can yet be seen, 
over which the whole of Braddock’s army, 
with the artillery and baggage, passed, 
during the forenoon, just before the battle. 

After fording the Monongahela, they 
halted a short time and took their dinner, 
on the level plain between the river and 
around the springs before mentioned, at 
the foot of the ascending plain. Tradition 
says that while they were eating, some of 
the dogs that had followed the Indians, 
came into the camp, which at once excited 
the suspicions of the keen-eyed Virginia 
troops, that their wily foe was near them. 
It is also said that Washington rode up 
and down the banks of the Monongahela 
for a mile or two, reconnoitring, and re- 
ported to General Braddock his confident 
opinion, from many indications, that an 
Indian force was in the neighborhood, and 
that the army would probably fall into an 
ambuscade. Braddock, with the bull-head- 
ed obstinacy of a veteran of the old school, 
that only Bes how to maneuvre and 
fight on the plains of Flanders, scorned to 
—_ advice from a raw provincial colo- 
nel. 

About one o'clock the army began to as- 
cend the plain, then covered tolerably thick 
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with trees, and crowned with gently ele- 
vated knobs and hillocks. The advanced 
guard had not proceeded above two hun- 
dred yards, before the ravines blazed with 
a deadly fire, that seemed to come from an 
invisible foe. Panic-struck, the soldiers 
discharged their guns at random, and fell 
back upon the other columns, the artillery 
and baggage, creating such confusion and 
fright, that order could not be restored. 
The officers behaved coolly and used every 
effort to rally the men, but in vain. The 
latter huddled together, fired irregularly 
and without effect, shooting down more of 
their friends than enemies. In this state 
they continued for about three hours, suf- 
fering a carnage almost unknown in mod- 
ern warfare. Nearly one half of the whole 
army of two thousand men, that crossed 
the Monongahela a few hours before in 
such proud array, were killed or wounded, 
most of the latter being left on the field, to 
the tender mercies of the tomahawk and 
eh. Key knife. The officers suffered se- 
verely : of eighty-six, the whole number in 
the engagement, no less than sixty-three 
were killed or wounded. 

Gen. Braddock was shot by one of his 
own men, THomas Fawcett, a provincial 
soldier, whose brother had just been cut 
down by Braddock in a fit of frenzy, be- 
cause he chose to fight behind a tree, in 
backwoods fashion, instead of exposing 
himself on the plain, in the approved Eu- 
ropean style of i days. The ball pass- 
ed through his right arm into his lungs; 
he fell from his Suis and was sustained 


against a tree, the stump of which, as be- 


fore said, is still to be seen. (The tree 
itself was cut down a few years since by 
a utilitarian bee-hunter.) Braddock was 
taken off the field on a tumbril, and linger- 
ed four days, when he was buried in the 
road, to conceal his body from the Indians. 
The spot is still poiated out within a few 
yards of the National Road, about seven 
miles East of Uniontown, in Fayette 
county. 
Bullets, bayonets, double-headed cannon 
shot, and many other relics are frequentl 
picked up on the field, at this late perio ‘ 
On ploughing the ground this spring, an 
English penny, of the reign of George II., 
a bayonet having stamped upon it a crown 
and “48,” (the No. of one of the regiments 
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engaged,) grape shot, several thigh bones, 
&c., were turned out. Hundreds of flints, 
and broken pieces of the same, nearly as 
large as a chestnut, can be picked up on a 
gentle elevation in about the centre of the 
lain, where the chief carnage took place. 
t would seem as if, at this spot, the balls 
flew so thick, the very guns and flints 
were knocked to pieces in the hands of the 
soldiers. 

One experiences feelings of solemn awe 
in treading over the ground rendered sacred 
by such peculiar associations. With fan- 
cy’s eye : sees that gallant army march- 
ing with high beating hearts and fluttering 
banners on to death—he seems to hear the 
wild war-whoop ringing and awakening 
hellish echoes through the wilderness— 
and sees the towering form of Washing- 
ton dashing through clouds of smoke, amid 
the sharp crack of the Indian rifle. As 


these visions pass away, scenes far more 
beautiful—waving fields of grain, herds 
of cattle, comfortable farm houses, and 
macadamized roads, greet his eye, and 
make him thankful that he was born in the 
nineteenth century, when the public mind 


is occupied with schemes of benevolence 
and philanthropy, rather than the hellish 
practice of wholesale butchery by war.* 


* Of the history and character of Gen. Braddock, 
but little is known. He had beena governor of Gib- 
raltar ; and afterwards was celebrated at London and 
Bath, as a gambler, rake, and duellist. In Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, that give so Lo a picture of 
- eading pe ar of the Eng r comet, aoe a 
arge of the last century, we find the followin 
die him i 


_ 


“ Government is dissatisfied at the slowness of Brad- 
dock, who does not march as if he was at all impatient 
to be scalped. It has been said for him, he has had 
bad oe, that the roads are extremely difficult, and 
that it was necessary to a as much artillery as he 
does. * %* * Braddock is a very Iroquois in 
disposition. He had a sister, who having ed 
away all her little fortune at Bath, hung herself with 
a truly English deliberation, leaving a note om her 
table, with these lines— 


Oh, death ! thou pleasing end of human woe ! 
Thou cure for life ! thou greatest good below! 
Still mayst thou fly the coward and the slave, 
And thy soft slumbers only bless the brave! 


“ When Braddock was informed of it, he only said 
‘Poor Fanny! I always thought she would play till 
she would be forced to tuck herself up!’ * * * * 
He once a dispute with Mrs. Upton, upon whom 
he often called for money. One day that he was very 
pressing, she pulled out her } wom and showed him 
that she had but fourteen or fifteen shillings left ; he 
anatched it from her, saying, ‘Let me see that.’ 
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A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


BY PROFESSOR FRISBIE. 


I’u1 tell you, friend, what sort of wife, 
Whene’er I scan this scene of life, 
Inspires my waking schemes, 
And when I sleep, with form so light, 
Dances before my ravished sight, 
In sweet aerial dreams. 


The rose its blushes needs not lend, 
Nor yet the lily with them blend, 
To captivate my eyes ; 
Give me a cheek the heart obeys, 
And, sweetly mutable, displays 
Its feelings as they rise ; 


Features, where pensive, more than gay, 
Save when a rising smile doth play, 
The sober thought you see ; 
Eyes that all soft and tender seem, 
And kind affections round them beam, 
Bat niost of all on me; 


A form, though not of finest mould, 

Where yet a something you behold 
Unconsciously doth please ; 

Manners all graceful without art, 

That to each look and word impart 
A modesty and ease. 


But still her air, her face, each charm, 

Must speak a heart with feelirg warm, 
And mind inform the whole : 

With mind her mantling cheek must glow 

Her voice, her beaming eye must show 
An all-inspiring soul. 


Ah! could I such a being find, 

And were her fate to mine but joined 
By Hymen’s silken tie, 

To her myself, my all F’d give, 

For her alone delighted live, 
For her consent to die. 


Whene’er by anxious gloom oppressed, 
On the soft pillow of her breast 
My aching head I ’d lay; 
At her sweet smile each care should cease, 
Her kiss infuse a balmy peace, 
And drive my griefs away. 


In turn, Id soften all her care, 

Each thought, each wish, each feeling share ; 
Should sickness e’er invade, 

My voice should soothe each rising sigh, 

My hand the cordial should supply ; 

Yd watch beside her bed. 


Tied up in the other end, he found five guimeas ; he 
took them, and tossed the empty purse in her face, 
saying, ‘Did you mean to cheat me?’ and never went 
near her more. Now you are acquainted with Gen. 
Braddock.” 
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Should gathering clouds our sky deform, 
My arms should shield her from the storm ; 
And, were its fury hurled, 
My bosom to its bolts I ’d bare. 
In her defence undaunted dare 
Defy the opposing world. 


Together should our prayers ascend, 
Together humbly would we bend, 

o praise the Almighty name ; 
And when I saw her kindling eye 
Beam upwards to her native sky, 

My soul should catch the flame. 


Thus nothing should our hearts divide, 
But on our years serenely glide, 
And all to love ‘be given ; 
And, when life’s little scene was o’er, 
We ’d part to meet and part no more, 
But live and love in heaven. 





JOHN SPENCE, A NATURAL MECHANICAL 
GENIUS. 


Joun Spence was the son of a tanner in 
Linlithgow, and from the early age of four 
or five years exhibited a taste for mechan- 
ics. He could not study the subject in 
books, from his ignorance of the technical 
terms, but, as he grew up, he cultivated his 
favorite propensity by visiting many and va- 
rious machines, observing them in motion, 
and meditating on the principles developed 
in their construction. Wheels and levers 
way a all his boyish thoughts, and he 
was happy only when inventing, and con- 
structing what he invented. At the age 
of twelve he was sent to a shoemaker to 
learn that business, but was never inden- 
tured. Such was his readiness in taking 
up any handicraft employment, that, after 
looking on for a week or two in the shoe- 
maker’s workshop, he began the trade at 
his own hand, requiring no further super- 
intendence to teach him its whole mystery. 

Some years afterwards, having imbibed 
a dislike to the shoemaker trade, and being 
desirous of getting near some of the great 
machinery in Glasgow, John Spence went 
to that city, and made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to procure employment in some of 
the factories there. e then returned 
to Linlithgow, where, to his great satis- 
faction, he obtained the humble place of 
keeper of a small steam-engine. His duty 
here was to oil the machinery and feed the 
furnace ; and though his friends were al- 
together unable to : what pleasure 
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he could find in such an occupation, he felt 
perfectly happy in it, from the opportunity 
it afforded him merely of seeing wheels in 
motion. ‘Tired at length of the sameness 
of the scene, Spence, at the end of two 
—, returned to the trade of a shoemaker. 

ut the mechanical] powers still haunted 
his imagination, and he continued to in- 
vent and construct, neither to the benefit 
of his purse, nor to the satisfaction of his 
friends and his wife. In 1814, he was so 
much disgusted with the shoemaking, that 
he resolved to try the weaving trade. He 
constructed the whole apparatus of a loom, 
except the hiddles and the reed, got a pro- 
fessional weaver to put in the first web, and, 
without any other instruction, made cloth 
not distinguishable from the manufacture 
of those regularly bred to the business. 

A restless desire to accomplish some- 
thing of greater moment in the mechanic 
arts, appears to have soon led Spence away 
from the weaving scheme.. Among other 
curious subjects, he turned his attention to 
the invention of travelling machines, where 
the moving power was to be supplied by 
the traveller’s hands or feet. He came from 
Linlithgow to Edinburgh in a car of this 
kind, which was afterwards exhibited in 
the latter city. This car stood on four 
wheels, and could hold three persons, two 
of whom wrought at a time in propelling 
it by means of two handles acting on the 
wheels, and which handles revolved like 
those of bucket-wells or milk-churns. Va- 
rious other machines, evincing much me- 
chanical ingenuity, were invented by John 
Spence, but we are unable to describe these 
in detail, and now turn to the great feat 
which brought him into general notice, or 
rather notoriety. 

Spence was just the man to be tempted 
into the pursuit of the Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
called the perpetual motion. His scien- 
tific knowledge was too limited to guard 
him against the delusive belief in the prac- 
ticability of such an invention; and the 
honors which would undoubtedly attend 
success, formed a most seductive prospect 
to his ambition. After directing his inge- 
nuity long to this point, he at last announ- 
ced to his friends in Linlithgow, that he 
had attained the object of his desires. This 
occurred between the years 1814 and 1818. 
After a time, the intelligence of the inge- 
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nious Linlithgow shoemaker’s discovery of 
the perpetual motion spread generally over 
the country, and great numbers of stran- 
genes scientific and otherwise, visited his 

ouse, and saw his machine. Everybody 
admired the ingenuity and seeming simpli- 
city of the contrivance. In the Edinburgh 
Magazine for May, 1818, a description of 
the invention is thus given. After stating 
the difficulty of explaining it clearly, the 
writer proceeds :—“ Suffice it to say, that 
a wooden beam poised by the centre, has a 
piece of steel attached to one end of it, 
which is alternately drawn up by a piece 
of magnet placed above it, and down by 
another placed below it; and that, as the 
end of the beam approaches the magnet, 
either above or below, the machine inter- 
jects a non-conducting substance, which 
suspends the attraction of the magnet ap- 
proached, and allows the other to exert its 
powers. Thus the end of the beam con- 
tinually ascends and descends betwixt the 
two magnets, without ever coming into 
contact with either; the attractive power 
of each being suspended ago at the 
moment of nearest approach. As the mag- 
netic attraction appears to be a perma- 
nently operating power, there appears to 
be no limit to the continuance of the mo- 
tion, but the endurance of the materials of 
the machine.” The novelty here, it will 
be seen, lies in the ingenious manner in 
which the magnetic power seems to be 
rendered inoperative, at the proper moment, 
by the intervention of the non-conductor. 

e magnet had often been thought of as 
the source of a perpetual movement, but 
Spence had the merit of inventing this 
mode of bringing it into play. 

Such are the principles upon which the 
perpetual-motion machine of Spence was 
ostensibly constructed. Being seen by sev- 
eral persons of eminence, the inventor was 
recommended to bring his wonderful en- 
gine to Edinburgh, for exhibition before the 
great ones of the capital. He adopted the 
advice given to him, and came to Edinburgh 
in the middle of the year 1818. He at once 
excited the greatest attention among the sci- 
entific people, some of the most eminent of 
whom seem to have sincerely adopted the 
belief that Spence had succeeded in discov- 
ering the grand desideratum. The whole 
world ran after the extraordinary shoemaker 


of Linlithgow. The great machine itselr 
was after a time shut up in a convenient 
place, (on the Calton Hill, we believe,) in or- 
der to test the tuity of its movements, 
and it was Poa visited by thousands. 
Drawings of it were exhibited in the streets, 
and the ingenious sect of the phrenologists 
examined the inventor’s skull, where they 
found everything to coincide with the pos- 
session of great mechanical genius. There 
is one point in the report of the phrenolo- 
gists upon Spence’s head, which strikes us 
as extremely naive, considering what came 
out afterwards. ‘I found (says the phre- 
nological reporter) that he had a very large 
development of cautiowsness ;” and after- 
wards, “so far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, he is very cautious; and some per- 
sons who have been attempting to impe- 
trate his secret from him, regarding the 
perpetual motion, will be able to confirm 
wi testimony from their own experience.” 

hen addressed himself on the subject, 
Spence said, “ You may judge yourself 
whether I am cautious.” All this (though 
reflecting credit rather than otherwise 
upon phrenology) tends to excite a smile 
when one considers how little Spence’s 
real reason for caution and concealment 
was thought of at the time. For, after a 
season, the perpetual movement came to a 
pause, like all earthly things! The in- 
ventor had permitted no one to examine 
the interior of the machine, and was him- 
self excluded from doing what he chose to 
it; and, in consequence, the movement 
came to an end, after having continued for 
about a month. It was then found, that 
the operation of the magnetic power was 
aad a the ostensible cause of the move- 
ment, and that the real source was a large 
spring in the interior. The machine tan 
out in the same way as does an eight-day 
clock. 

The deception which Spence had prac- 
tised was certainly an unjustifiable one, 
and he was punished for it by losing all 
the credit which his real ingenuity entitled 
him to. Notwithstanding this unfortunate 
declension, the mechanical shoemaker con- 
tinued to indulge in his favorite pursuits. 
He turned his attention, among other things, 
to the construction of velocipedes, or horse- 
like machines, where the rider fulfils the 
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machine of this order, consisting of two 
wheels, one behind and one before, with 
an intermediate ber shaped like a sad- 
dle, in the centre, Spence once travelled 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow. He 
propelled himself by pushing his feet occa- 
sionally against the ground, and could keep 
up for a mile or two with a gig, going at 
acommon pace. Although an unpractised 
person, from the narrow base presented by 
the wheels, could with difficulty balance 
himself on this machine even in a seated 
posture, Spence had acquired by practice 
such dexterity in managing it, that he 
could stand on the saddle on one foot, and, 
with the other projected in the air as a bal- 
ance, guide the engine down a declivity of 
nearly a mile in length, going all the while 
at a bounding pace. For some time he 


contrived to draw a little money by show- 
ing this velocipede, and teaching people to 
ride on it, in a court-yard which he rented 
for the purpose. 

Another production of John Spence’s in- 
genuity was a house—a wooden house, 
which he erected at Fountainbridge, a 


suburb on the southwest of the Scottish 
metropolis. This house was twelve feet 
square, and consisted of three floors, reck- 
oning a cellar and garret under that denom- 
ination. ‘Twelve posts or standards, each 
about four inches square, composed the 
solid supports of the building, and these 
were clad outside and inside with deals, 
forming the walls. The space between 
might be filled up with any owl stuffing 
to increase the warmth within. An exca- 
vation beneath formed a cellar. The roof 
was of wood, and a trap-stair led from the 
main floor to the garret. The materials 
of the house were bound together by long 
screw bolts where required. This house 
was perfectly portable. Spence took it 
down one morning, moved it on one cart 
for six miles, and had it up on the new 
site before night. He dwelt in it with his 
family for two years, and here one of his 
children was born. His wife kept a sort 
of fruit-shop in it, and people used to come 
from far and near to see “the portable 
house.” The whole cost of it amounted to 
little more than thirty pounds. He sold it to 
a person in Fife, anid for aught known to the 
contrary, it now forms one of the respec- 
table habitations of that ancient kingdom. 
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After various vicissitudes, John Spence 
settled down in Edinburgh in his old trade 
of a shoemaker, and in this condition he 
still remains. The passion for mechanical 
invention remains in as great force as ever, 
and, indeed, seems only to have gathered 
strength with his increasing years. His 
attention latterly has been directed chiefly 
to two objects. One of these is the inven- 
tion of a reaping machine, which seems to 
us most ingenious in theory, whatever it 
may be in practice. It is intended to cut 
a whole rig at once, and to be drawn on 
wheels by two horses, one moving in each 
furrow or hollow. It resembles a lidless 
chest or box, the two ends knocked out, 
and with a number of cutters, like a row 
of partially opened pairs of scissors, at- 
tached to one end of the box, at the bot- 
tom. The box is pushed forward, so that 
these cutters meet the grain at the proper 
part, while, by a revolving contrivance, the 
grain is not only held steady till cut, but, 
after being cut, is swept backwards into the 
box. By another revolving contrivance, 
the grain is then swept out at the back end 
of the box, and laid on the ground. If the 
machine fulfilled its objects, the grain would 
be laid in straight rows, at the distance of 
a foot or so from each other, and in a con- 
dition ready to be bound up. Without 
such a model as Spence has made, how- 
ever, it is impossible, we fear, to give any 
idea of the working of this reaping ma- 
chine. 

The other object to which Spence has 
been directing some attention recently, is 
the construction of skates for dry land, and 
he has made little machines of this kind, 
which he conceives to be far superior to 
any velocipede that he ever saw. These 
machines are just skates, fixed upon little 
wheels. One of Spence’s boys is very dex- 
terous in the use of them, and is able to 
travel on them at the rate of eight miles or 
soan hour. A hard and dry macadamized 
road is the best field for the use of them, 
and it really appears that a person who 
has had some practice with them might 
often travel with great speed and ease, for 
considerable distances. Though a very 
steep hill would be difficult of ascent, yet 
on the common order of roads now-a-days 
there are no acclivities which could not be 
surmounted on these rolling skates with 








the utmost ease. They have also the ad- 
vantage, that if one grew tired of them, 
they might be readily taken off and carried 
in the hand. 

Such are a few of the works of this un- 
tutored lover of the mechanic arts. Spence 
appears to us to be a man who would have 
unquestionably distinguished himself under 
more favorable circumstances. As it has 
happened, the pursuits to which his mind 
turned itself have always been incompati- 
ble with the steady prosecution of the la- 
bors upon which his bread depended. He 
is, in short, one of these men whose for- 
tune it is, seemingly, never to find inclina- 
tion and interest pulling one way. Take 
him all in all, he represents a remarkable 
instance of a character, stamped with such 
indelible force by nature, or by early direc- 
tion of his mind to a particular object, that 
no circumstances whatever have the slight- 
est impression in eradicating the original 
lineaments. 


THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Our bugles sang truce—for the night-cloud had 
lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the 





sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground over- 
powered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the 


slain ; 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 
*T was autumn—and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed 

me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march, when my bosom 
was young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn- 
reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends 
never to part ; 
My — ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 
An red wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of 
eart. 
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‘* Stay, stay with us—rest, thou art weary and 
worn ;’’— 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to 
stay, 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted 
away. 
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Tue Vignemale is the highest mountain 
in the French Pyrenees, and till a recent 
period was never ascended. There are 
not, for twenty miles round, summits more 
rugged, or rocks more precipitous. The 
glaciers which block up the approaches to 
it are furrowed by enormous ravines, and 
the annals of the Pyrenees record more 
than one fatal event which these recesses 
have witnessed. In the summer of 1837, 
the Prince of Moscow and his brother, 
sons of the celebrated Marshal Ney, at 
length performed the feat of ascending to 
the top of the Vignemale, of which adven- 
ture the prince has given a narrative to 
the world through the.medium of the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes. From this publica- 
tion we learn that the prince was induced 
to make the attempt by a guide named 
Cantouz, who informed him that, having 
been once commissioned by a traveller to 
find a pass to the top of the mountain, he 
had sought for two years, and had at last 
by accident discovered a hitherto unknown 
approach, which, though of a difficult na- 
ture, might he thought be overcome. “ On 
the 10th of August, at eleven o'clock,” 
says the prince, “we were on our way; 
the weather was magnificent, as is indis- 
pensable to such an enterprise ; with Vin- 
cent, a guide and hunter of Luz, David 
my servant, and a man to drive a pack- 
horse laden with clothing and provisions. 
* * After having got a hatchet and 
crampons at Gavarnie, where we break- 
fasted, we started westward, in the direc- 
tion of the valley of Ossone. 

We soon came to a steep and stony hill, 
then to a pretty wood of healthy nut-trees. 
Half a league farther on, the road became 
level, to the great comfort of our horses, 
who, by their frequent halts, had entered 
protest against acclivities of seventy de- 
grees, up which we had been forcing 
them. Here there 1s no high-road; the 
Vignemale was our pole ; the Gave, which 
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issues from it our compass. As we ad- 
vanced, we kept tacking from right to left, 
to avoid the steepness of a slippery sur- 
face. 

To the right, above the Gave, rises the 
mountain of the Combe, like an immense 
wall. After a two hours’ march, under a 
sufficiently hot sun, we halted on a pretty 

een spot, by a spring; we had turned the 
Malferrat, which till then we had been 
skirting, and the Vignemale glistened at 
last before us, displaying all the splendor 
of its glaciers, all the capricious forms of 
its peaks. 

“ There he is,” cried Cantouz, uncover- 
ing his head respectfully before his con- 
quest, ‘look at that point, which scarcely 
rears itself above the snow; it is the sum- 
mit of the mountain. Yonder is the peak 
where we shall be to-morrow, please God 
and our Lady of Heas! It was a case, 
had we been English, to call for the uni- 
versal Hip! hip! hurrah! with three 
times three, and to bring down an ava- 
lanche ; but we have nothing analogous in 
French. The poverty of our language 
condemns us to a more expressive silence. 

Up to this point our road had been made 
cheerful by immense flocks scattered here 
and there on the ample sides of the Malferrat. 
But after we resumed our march, we arriv- 
ed at solitudes no longer animated by the 
grave sound of the sheep-bell, or the still 
deeper voice of their faithful guardians. 
These enormous dogs announced our pas- 
sage by their intelligent barkings, but 
there was no ill-will manifested. By de- 
grees, the sounds of the valley lost them- 
selves in the air. As there still remained 
for us a severe day’s walk on the morrow, 
we resolved to pass the night as near as 
possible to the Plan d’Aube, which is the 
pass leading to the valley of Serbigliana ; 
and as it was necessary at such an eleva- 
tion to have a fire all night, we could not 
advance far above the rhododendron, the 
last shrub to be found in the ascent of these 
mountains. We therefore descended again 
toa little valley at the foot of the Cardal, 
where some Spanish flocks were grazing, 
under the care of two shepherds. It is 
impossible to imagine anything more pic- 
turesque. These two stout, well-made fel- 
lows wore the dress of the Arragonese 
peasants, their brown faces were over- 





shadowed by the large sombrero, and with 
every word they uttered they showed 
ranges of teeth as white as their own 
goat’s milk. They were both knitting 
stockings for their own private wearing. 
We soon struck up a conversation; we 
asked the usual questions; they made a 
tender of their best services, and I employ- 
ed them with others of our party to fetch 
wood. We soon found a place of encamp- 
ment, on the edge of a pretty gave, by 
which we halted. The horses were un- 
saddled and turned adrift, and the pack- 
saddle was rummaged for coverings and 
provisions. 

We passed the night merrily ; every pos- 
sible combination of rum, brandy, wine, 
and sugar was exhausted by the eminently 
inventive genius of my brother, to keep 
our guides warm and in good humor; and 
they never ceased to sing “La-haut sous 
las mountagnas” in the most sonorous of 
voices, to do honor to masters so consider- 
ate. Thus our dinner passed off success- 
fully, with a shade too much, perhaps, of 
wastefulness, for which our next night’s 
supper was to suffer. 

Jn a brotherly spirit we invited the 
Spaniards, to take their places at our ban- 
quet ; they came knitting in hand. These 
good fellows were not wholly ignorant of 
the arts, for having each of them drained 
an enormous glass of punch, they sang, at 
our request, a song in the time of a fan- 
dango, ending in loud cries similar to 
those uttered by the Arabs of Mount Atlas. 
To their cries, Perro, their large dog, an- 
swered, by giving tongue au grave. At 
last their songs ceased, the shepherds went 
to lie down with some of our party on the 
dry stones in their den, offering us a place 
there. But the recollections of a night 
passed in the best inn at Poitiers induced 
my brother and myself to decline this hos- 
pitable shelter; and those of our guides, 
who, like ourselves, did not wish to run 
the risk of the Spanish Couz/a, stretched 
themselves round the fire, which was kept 
up all night. How sublime were the hea- 
vens on that night! Ye who have never 
bivouacked on the Cardal, know not what 
a fine night is! 

Next morning we ascended the Cardal, 
and towards seven were within sight of 
the Plan d’Aube, but we did not traverse 
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it immediately, for we lost three quarters 
of an hour in a fruitless attempt to surprise 
an izard, which was feeding above the 

s. After having traversed the Plan 
d’Aube, and descended into Spain through 
the valley of Serbigliana, we advanced for 
another half league towards the right, and 
stopped at the foot of Malferrat. Here we 
left our horses, and began the ascent on 
foot. 

We now moved upward in a northern 
direction, and above the valley of Serbigli- 
ana. At first the road is almost level, 
skirting the base of the mountain for an 
hour or two, and I kept at the head of the 
column to regulate the pace. We soon 
came to a steep ascent, with loose slates 
and stones. This was most fatiguing; 
these avalanches of stones, or lavanges as 
they are called, must be rapidly passed— 
you must not stop—you should, indeed, 
scarcely plant your foot, for the least dis- 

lacement of the stones causes an incalcu- 
ble disturbance—all the mountain seems 
in motion. It would be imprudent for any 
one to attempt to resist the current; he 
would be swept way. It was with plea- 


sure that we quitted this moving earth for 


the solid rock; for the latter, with a good 
head and a little address, you can manage 
well enough. This part of the mountain, 
which is not very steep, was easily travers- 
ed. One point now brought us to a halt. 
Imagine a natural chimney, a score of feet 
in height, and so narrow, that the body could 
scarcely enter it. Where were we to place 
the points of our iron-shod sticks? where 
set our feet? The danger was not great, 
but the obstacle seemed all but insurmount- 
able. It is difficult to say how we got 
through it ; yet, in truth, it detained us but 
a short time. The Vignemale was wait- 
ing for us. This reminds me of an an- 
swer given to the Count de Stednigk, by a 
French grenadier during the war of inde- 
"pendence in America, where the marshal 
served as a volunteer. A French company 
had scaled a fort, situated on so precipitous 
a rock that when M. de Stednigk, then a 
junior officer, came there, he could not but 
express his surprise; and he asked of a 
grenadier, ‘“‘ How, my friend, did you con- 
trive to get up?” “ Ah, captain,” replied 
the soldier, “it was because the enemy 
was here !” 





Towards eleven o’clock we made our 
first halt. Already more than one chain 
of mountains extended itself at our feet; 
behind us, the Vignemale raised its peak 
among sharp-pointed rocks; to the right, 
an enormous amphitheatre displayed its 
marble circle, like that of the Oval of Ga- 
varnie and that of Troumouse. We took 
some provisions from our guides’ bag, and 
breakfasted. Cantouz proudly carried m 
barometer; he appeared to attach te 
importance to the mountain’s height being 
ascertained with certainty. When we ar- 
rived within sight of the snows, we saw a 
herd of izards gently traversing these slip- 
pery declivities, and pointing out our road. 
We no longer worked our way upwards 
by means of the walls of rock. The scene 
here spread out, and we advanced in a 
long line, choosing at pleasure the place 
for our steps. Many of the huge stones, 
blanched and polished by the waters, ap- 
ner ready for the sculptor’s studio. 

irecting our steps towards the left of the 
arch formed by the walls of the amphi- 
theatre, we were presently at the foot of the 
great glacier. There a new halt took 
place ; it was requisite to fix our crampons 
firmly, to tighten and close our espardilles, 
to mix rum with ice water, and fill a bot- 
tle with it, for owr luncheon on the summit 
—for the heat was extreme, and hencefor- 
ward we could find no water; then com- 
menced the most fatiguing and monoto- 
nous march imaginable, upon snow whose 
whiteness dazzled us. In proportion as 
we advanced, it grew more precipitous and 
more firm ;—each guide in his turn taking 
the lead, and cutting steps in the snow. 
We advanced in file, one behind another, 
and scarcely at every new tack gaining ten 
yards. We had now been on the snow 
more than two hours and a quarter ; and it 
was necessary te leap a very deep ravine, 
for the glacier does not join the rock 
closely, because of the heat, which melts 
the snow ; but this was easily effected. I 
remarked here, with surprise, some flies 
upon the snow. I know that Ramond has 
described them as found on Mount Perdu ; 
they were very lively. 

Already our respiration had become dif- 
ficult, the quickness of the pulse increased, 
and, in spite of our feelings of strength 
and elasticity, we were obliged often to 
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pause for breath. The rock which we had 
to climb is of primitive limestone. I saw 
nothing resembling granite ; yet the Vigne- 
male is, almost to a certainty, of the primi- 
tive formation, like the Marbore and the 
Mount Perdu, than which it is only some 
yards lower. When fatigue begins, allefforts 
to advance becomes mechanical, and great 
distances are accomplished almost without 
taking notice. The similitude of every 
object, joined to that troublesome gasping 
for breath, made our rough road mono- 
tonous and wearisome, and we now crept 
forward on our hands and feet. It was 
necessary, however, to awaken up at the 
sight of the precipice, which towers over 
the pass of Panticous. Never, I confess, 
did I dream of anything so frightful ; I did 
not attempt to measure its height, for it was 
with repugnance that I looked upon it. In 
advancing towards the summit of the first 
peak of the Vignemale, the rock was ridg- 
ed like the roof of a house, and we had to 
make our way astride along it. There 
nature has placed an enormous tunnel, 
which Cantouz called the chimney of the 
Vignemale ; and a stone falling through 


this opening is not stopped till it reaches 


the valley. After some desperate efforts, 
I reached the top of the rocks, and found 
myself on an immense circular plain of 
snow—evidently a colossal basin, round 
which arose four peaks of unequal size— 
the four summits of the Vignemale. 

We rested for an instant on the edge of 
this crater, but we had no time to lose, 
and by an optical effect, which I soon re- 
cognized as a deception, the peak still to 
be climbed seemed of itself a mountain. 
The fear of not having sufficient time 
for our barometrical observations, and, 
above all, of not finding ourselves in a fair 
way to return before night, made us hasten 
onward across the plain of snow. We 
took the precaution to walk in file, each of 
us holding a rope, that if one slipped into 
a ravine he might be sustained by the 
weight and the strength of his companions. 
David, my servant, was the only person 
to whom the precaution was of use—he 
was already shoulder-deep in the snow 
when we drew him out. We arrived 
without accident at the foot of the Vigne- 
male, and, finally, at the summit of the 

ak, at half past two, an hour after our 

t halt, as Cantouz had promised us. 
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The panoramic view I shall not attempt 
to describe—a geographical chart of the 
Pyrenees could only imperfectly give an 
idea of it. Our first care was to make our 
barometrical observations, then to build up 
a little tower for the purpose of hoisting a 
flag, which we planted thereon, and sa- 
luted with a discharge of musketry, and 
drank the health of the Vignemale. 

To our extreme surprise, a voice an- 
swered us. It was not an echo, but, 
indeed, a far-off human voice. How was 
this to be explained? We swept with our 
glasses all the neighboring mountains, 
without finding a trace of a human being, 
when a little black speck on the surface of 
the Lake de Gaube attracted our attention. 
It was a fisherman’s boat—and it must, 
almost to a certainty, have been thence 
that.we were answered. In spite of the 
distance, this did not appear to astonish 
our guides, who were delighted to know 
that the people of Cauterets would that 
very evening learn the result of our adven- 
ture. 

Before our departure, we left beneath 
the flagstaff a bottle, in which was a paper 
containing the details of our ascent. 

From observations, the height of the 
Vignemale above the level of the sea 
should be 11,221 feet, supposing, accord- 
ing to Pasumot, Luz to be 300 toises above 
the sea. 

It was now necessary to depart. We 
soon reached the snow, which we crossed 
without accident. Yet it was easy to feel 
that the energy of our will had till then 
sustained our legs, and that, after success, 
they were disposed to give way a little. 
We had to guard against one great dan- 
ger, that of rolling down the stones upon 
those who went before. I was one of the 
first who attacked the glacier. We were 
all bruised upon the rocks, and we hoped 
to rest ourselves by sliding down the snow. 
We had resumed our crampons, and prom- 
ised ourselves some amusement in de- 
scending these montagnes russes. I took 
but little care, not imagining they were so 
steep as to be at all dangerous. Thus, at 
the first step, 1 was thrown over, but for- 
tunately kept hold of the girdle of m 
guide. However, my crampon turned, 
and I again lost my equilibrium, let go my 
hold, and then I began to descend, slidin 
on my back, TWrle-kily J had no stick ; 
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perceived immediately that the rapidity of | 
my progress hegan every instant to in- 
crease in a frightful roanner, and, above 
all, by the shouts on every side of me, 
that I was in great danger—lI was shot off 
like a rocket down a declivity of sixty-five 
degrees, which it had cost us two hours to 
ascend, and at a rate which made it impos- 
sible but that I must lose my breath if it 
continued. I thought with a shudder of the 
rocks below, but I did not lose my presence 
of mind, and continued to keep myself on 
my back. Bernard Guillembert, however, 
had thrown himself forward at a -lower 
point, to try and stop me. Having buried 

is stick and his crampons in the snow, 
he awaited me at a little promontory form- 
ed hy the rocks, which pushed out on the 

lacier. As well as I could I steered for 

im, and had the good fortune to reach the 
spot. The shock was so violent that J 
overset him; but the diversion effected by 
this rencounter saved me ; for having slid- 
den some little way farther I was stopped 
by a projection of the rock, towards which 


I extended my feet. The blow was violent, 
as may be imagined; nevertheless, with 


the exception of a large bruise on the heel, 
and being slightly stunned I experienced no 
ill consequenees, and was able to rise almost 
immediately. Bernard was near me, cov- 
ered with blood, his arms almost dislocat- 
ed; for, placing himself before me to stop 
me, he had not chosen a position sufficiently 
solid ; the blow had struck him like a thun- 
derbolt, and the poor fellow had rolled over 
the stones head foremost. 

My brother then began to descend, 
leaning one hand on the shoulder of 
Cantouz, the other on his iron-shod stick, 
and walking with all the caution which 
my accident inspired—still, in spite of his 
precautions, he had not made three steps 
_ when he slipped, dragging his guide with 
him. The efforts of the guides to stop 
him proved useless; in vain they buried 
their sticks in the snow. I saw them both 
launched on the terrible descent. Bap- 
tiste threw himself across their path, 
plunging three-fourths of his stick in the 
snow : leaning against this prop, and with 
his feet planted, as it were in the glacier. 
The stick broke ; but Baptiste, overthrown 
had the good luck to stop himself by the han- 
dle, which he still held, Judge of my 
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anxiety, when I saw that rapid course ac- 
celerating every instant, my brother and 
his guide descending always together. At 
last, when about to be dashed against a 
frightful jutting-out rock, Vincent precipi- 
tated himself with intrepidity before them, 
with a desperate blow, burying his whole 
hatchet in the snow. He waited, fixin 
his eyes on them. I held my breath, and, 
thank God! in spite of the violence of the 
shock, he had strength enough to resist it, 
and to stop them on the very verge of the 
abyss! 

This episode cast a serious shade over 
our success, and the descen®, though finish- 
ed without new accidents, wanted the 
light-hearted gaiety of our outset. It was 
dark night when we arrived in the valley 
of Serbigliani and the place where we had 
left our horses, too late to travel farther; 
and we were obliged to pass the night 
there, even without a fire. Fortunately 
the weather was beautiful, and we did not 
suffer much from the cold. We returned 
to Luz in the course of tie following day, 
and Bernard’s accident, | am happy to 
say, was not followed by any ill conse- 
quences.” 
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Tue following graphic description of 
the appearance of the great metropolis of 
the Empire State, from the spire of the New 
Trinity Church, is copied from the Tribune 
newspaper. The article is written with 
the eye and heart of a painter and a poet. 
We seem to look upon the scene in per- 
son as we read the spirited delineation. 

The other day we went over-this beau- ’ 
tiful structure with a-frrend, and ascended 
to its highest peak. The interior, though 
unfinished, gives one a very correct idea 
of what it is to be. The columns that 
support the arches and the finish of the 
arches themselves are very beautiful. The 
great and almost only objection to the 
architecture of the building, we should 
think, would be the narrowness of the side 
aisles when compared with the nave, and 
the shortness of the nave compared to its 
height. The scaffolding above may have 
deceived us on this last point and the effect 
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be different when it is removed. We doubt 
it, however. 

But we will pass the interior by till it is 
finished and ascend to the top. The spiral 
staircase is completed to the top of the 
church, but from thence to the peak of the 
spire the ascent is made by a series of some 
dozen ladders. But once having achieved 
the perilous ascent, look down on New 
York. There, like a deep channel cut 
through the habitations of men, goes Broad- 
way in a straight line to Union Park. 
Like delicate black lines crossing and re- 
erossing and shooting on and down, are 
the countless omnibuses and carriages that 
swarm this great thoroughfare. Nearer by, 
they appear like miniature vehicles creep- 
ing over the pavement. You cannot see 
the pavements of Greenwich and Hudson 
streets, but the black spaces they make in 
the unbroken mass of buildings look like 
two distant columns of men standing on a 
wide battle-field. Bending around the 
Battery upward like a horse-shoe, stand 
our multitudinous shipping, while, far away, 
like a lover clasping his mistress, the 
Hudson and East Rivers fling in their 
arms around the Island almost joining 
hands at Harlem. White sails dot the 
landscape as the distant sloops pass and 
repass over the field of vision, some lazily 
dropping down the stream, and others 
steadily stemming the tide before a fair 
breeze, till swallowed up in the distance 
on the one side and the gorge of the high- 
lands on the other, they are lost to the 
view. There stand the palisades like a 
rampart frowning over the river, while 
nearer down the white top of Weehaken 
glitters in the bright sunlight. Brooklyn 
and Newark lie on either hand, as you 
wheel toward the bay—nay, you can see 
almost to Princeton, and the outline of land 
and sky is absorbed in the distance. Noth- 
ing can exceed the beauty of the bay from 
this point of view. Its green islands and 
curving shores, and quiet bosom over 
which vessels are sluggishly moving, or on 
which they are still more sluggishly riding 
at anchor, harmonize into a scene of almost 
perfect beauty. We must not forget either 
the little “tugs” or tow boats that are fly- 
ing about like so many little fussy masters 
of ceremonies to keep all things in order. 
In the distance the Seaien opens to the 





“eternity” beyond, whose broad bosom is 
heaving majestically against the unclouded 
and dreamy sky. Yonder goes a stately 
vessel, moving off on her perilous journey. 
As sail after sail is sheeted home and fills 
to the rising breeze, she flings the foam 
along her flashing sides, and lessens like 
expiring hope in the distance. Another is 
just riding into the bay with her long voy- 
age ended. The storms have battered her 
canvass and the sea lashed her sides, and 
death shrieked through her rigging as the 
midnight tempest swept over her, but her 
movement now is as tranquil and serene as 
if nothing had ever disturbed the proud 
and “even tenor of her way.” 

What is it that makes one think less of 
the world the higher he gets above it? He 
cannot look down from a lofty height on the 
habitations of men without a feeling of pity 
for his race.—The heavens are quiet above 
him, and the far-off landscape quiet before 
him, while the tumult and struggles of 
men make the only discord in the scene. 
And then their petty strifes and ambitions 
and jealousies look so unworthy of him. 
If the devil wished to tempt us with the 
world, we should not advise him to take 
us on to a “high mountain” where God 
and nature speak so loudly and solemnly 
to the heart, but in some such place as 
Wall-street, where a man comes to the 
surface or goes to the bottom just as he 
happens to have a small or large portion 
of this world’s gear. 

The ocean is slumbering quietly in the 
distance, but below me is the uproar of 
New York. The rattling of wheels, the 
sound of enginery, and the confused hum 
of the multitude struggle up through the 
atmosphere with a muffled sound. The 
city lies like a map beneath me, but what 
a chaos of emotions is sweeping through 
it! The earth is fairly rocking below, and 
all set in motion by the human heart, that 
restless thing. There ambition is soaring 
and pride falling, and wealth crumbling to 
dust, and hearts breaking. There poverty 
lies crushed under its load of ills, and vice 
writhing with its own torture. There the 
rich man is rioting over the gains his villany 
robbed from his confiding friend, who is 
now toiling for his daily bread. The 
smoke settles down over the city prison, 2 
fit emblem of the fate that hangs over its 
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‘inmates. Heavens! how the city shakes 
to the fierce action of human foot and 
hands. Combine all the aching heads and 
hearts under every reof, and multiply the 
grief and vexation of each man by all that 
are like him—look through the hovel into 
the heart of its occupant—watch the strug- 
gles of the tens of thousand to dive, and the 
thousands more to live in the end without 
struggling—count all the dens of infamy 
and drunkenness, and oh, what a sick and 
mad city it is. Yet there is another side 
to the picture. How much of that tumult 
is caused by the strokes of honest industry. 
How many good heads are thinking and 
good hearts beating there. There are inno- 
cent hearts and happy homes, and over all 
go the spires of the temples of God, point- 
ing where the aspirations of many a man 
ascends. Heaven help New York city! 
When one looks down upon it—embrac- 
ing it in one glance, and contemplates the 
elements of discord, and yet also of strength, 
its bosom holds, he cannot but feel she is 
yet to play an important part in the history 
of the world. 
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Tue greatest natural curiosity in Virgi- 
nia, is Weyer’s Cave, in Augusta county, 
among the mountains. It was named after 
its discoverer, who, in 1806, when hunting, 
was led by his game to a small hole in the 
earth; this being dug into, was found to 
be the entrance to an immense grotto, 
which was explored for more than a quar- 
terofa mile. It has a great number of 
branches or apartments, abounding with 
sparry concretions, and from the descrip- 
tion given by visiters, seems to equal, in 
the singularity and splendor of its contents, 
the cdlsbiated, grotto of Antiparos. 

The following is a description of Weyer’s 
Cave, by an eyewitness : 

* More than half way up the acclivity of 
the hill, we entered boldly, first into the 
vestibule or ante-chamber, the arch of which 
is eight or ten feet high, abounding in spar, 
thence through a rock of petrifaction, into 
the Dragon’s room, where, by the percola- 
tion of the water through the roof above, 
there are found thousands of stalactites and 
stalagmites, of the most uncouth figures ; 





these were anciently supposed to be petri- 
fied water, but after late researches we find 
them to be various kinds of earth, cagried 
down in solution with the water, and, by 
the attraction of composition, collected into 
bodies, which are congealed after the evap- 
oration of the water, by the cementing 
qualities of the lime which constitutes a 
part of the composition of earths. This 
petrifaction is also of different kinds ; there 
are yellow, white, reddish, marble-colored, 
transparent and crystallized. Yet the 
greatest quantity of spar has the color of 
red clay. In the Dragon’s room there is 
an imitation of the Dragon, facing a stu- 
pendous vault, under which there is a pro- 
jecting rock, called the Devil’s gallery, sur- 
rounded by many soniferous spires. We 
proceeded through a short and narrow pas- 
sage, descended a ladder, partly hewn out 
of rock, to Solomon’s Temple, which is 
the most sublime scene I ever beheld. To 
attempt to describe what is here imagined, 
in entering this lurid, scarce half illumined 
recess, is quite in vain! nor can any per- 
son form even the faintest idea of the sub- 
limity and grandeur of this subterraneous 
abode, until he witnesses its magnificence ; 
nor then can he find language copious 
enough to express his sentiments. It was 
justly observed by an English painter, who 
was here some time, that a correct delinea- 
tion or description would require years 
with the pen. In Solomon’s Temple there 
is a wave-like folding of incrustations, from 
the ceiling to the floor, exactly represent- 
ing water tumbling over a precipice which 
had conglaciated in falling, called the Cat- 
aract or Falls of Niagara. In front is a 
large sofa called Solomon’s Throne ; on the 
left is a large, transparent, fluted column, 
called Solomon’s Pillar; a few pages fur- 
ther, there are thousands of white pieces 
hanging to the ceiling, of a spiral form, 
called the Radish Room; beyond which 
it is difficult to traverse, on account of the 
huge masses of rocks which have fallen 
over the floor. We then took a retrospec- 
tive view of the pillar, and returned to the 
cataract ascending the ladder about ten 
feet high, and went through a long passage 
to the Tamborine or Drum Room, which 
is extravagantly decorated with a variety 
of beautiful drapery, variegated and diver- 
sified ; throughout the room there are also 
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anumber of semi-pellucid curtains, of differ- 
ent colors and forms. Besides these, in the 
Tamborine or Drum room, there are | 
sonorous sheets, called the drums, whi 
sound very much like the kettle drum; 
also a semi-circular column with pedals 
about it, of different lengths, and of course 
different toned, called the Piano Forte, 
“We then proceeded up a natural and 
elegant staircase, banistered suitably to 
rest the hand on, and passed Patterson’s 
Grave, (a hollow rock, into which a gen- 
tleman by that name fell,) and by descend- 
ing a ladder we entered the Ball room; 
which is about forty yards in length, and 
ten in breadth, and the floor quite level. 
At one extremity there is a small room 
called the Lady’s Dressing room, which, in 
addition to the Ball room, appears to have 
been constructed by nature for that pur- 
pose. At the other there is a stalactite of 
spar, about four feet high, and twelve inches 
in circumference, on which may be fixed a 
candle, called the Recluse Candlestick. 
About the centre of this. beautiful apart- 
ment, there is an imitation of a sideboard, 
furnished with decanters and tumblers. 
Besides those in the Ball room, there is a 
sheet extending up the side of the wall, 
called Tragical Soundboard, remarkable 
for its sound; a gentle thump with the 
foot will produce a wonderful and aston- 
ishing sound, resembling distant thunder, 
which sound pervades the whole cave ; 
yet articulation can scarce be understood 
two hundred yards. From the Ball room 
we passed through a narrow and difficult 
passage to Jacob’s Ladder, which is hewn 
out of a sort of calcareous rock, supposed 
by many people to be natural, which causes 
it sometimes to fall under the appellation of. 
natural steps; but I think it hardly proba- 
ble. At the foot of this ladder there is 
a very low and dreary place called the 
Dungeon. Next we came to the Senate 
Chamber, which contains a variety of beau- 
tiful spar; in this place there is a mag- 
nificent gallery projecting over one half of 
the room, called the Music Gallery, on 
which there is a small apartment remark- 
able for the reverberation of sound; the 
Voice can be heard to reécho in this room 
with such astonishing velocity as to render 
peer unintelligible. We then went 
ugh an open and grotesque passage, to 





Washington's Hall, the most splendid, ex- 
tensive, and beautiful ropm in the cave; 
where the grandeur of ite beight, the diver- 
sity of its representation of the works of 
art, the reverberations of the voice, and 
the splendor and brilliancy of its spar,is 
not only calculated to keep the sublime 
emotions in a constant state of excitement, 
but strikes the mind with almost repressed 
curiosity, ‘The curious explorer now Wwit- 
nesses something amazingly sublime ; the 
walls are strung with musical columns, 
which, by running a stick over them, wall 

roduce a profusion of discordant soundg. 

he drums, the tamborine, the piano, and 
each note, discordant heard alone, aid’ the 
full concert, while the soundboard roars.a 
melancholy murmur through the whole. 
On the right side of this apartment, there 
is a colonnade of marble statues ; over which 
there is an imperfect imitation of a rake; 
as we advanced further we saw an incrus- 
tation on the side of the wall, which. ex- 
tended from the floor to the ceiling, repre- 
senting a streak of lightning. 

“ We now look forward and see Washing- 
ton’s Statue, which, at this distance, repre- 
sents a gigantic figure ; and from a closer 
view assumes the appearance of a lar 

rson, veiled with white. Directly to the 


ft is Lady Washington’s Drawing Room, 
in which there is a variety of beautiful 
drapery, the most edged with white, and 
some entirely white, hanging in the form 


of curtains. On the right side of this 
apartment there is a declining rock, placed 
like a looking-glass, with a canopy above 
it, and bureau just before it; on which 
there is a solid rock, a very striking imita- 
tion of the opossum, which could not be 
surpassed by the most exquisite artist. We 
then returned, passed Washington’s Statue, 
and came to two large pillars of a conical 
form, about thirty feet high, called the Py- 
tamids ; also another, rather declining and 
about the same size, called Pompey’s Pil- 
lar. Washington’s Hall is about ninety- 
one yards in length, and twenty feet wide, 
the arch is about fifty feet high, the floor is 
level but gravelly. In the room I fired a pis- 
tol, which, when its contents first exploded, 
produced a sound equal to the most severe 
clap of thunder,-and for some time there 
was arumbling noise resounding throughout 
the different apaxtments : we repeated it sev- 
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eral times , the earth apparently shook. We 
then proceeded through a difficult passage, 
by a numerous quantity of crystalized spar, 
and entered a small apartment that con- 
tains an excellent and useful spring, with 
water pure and limpid, and supplied with 
a tumbler. Next is the Diamond room, 
which derived its name from the brilliancy 
of its spars, and its resemblance to dia- 
monds. We were here in view of, but at 
some distance from, a small white stalag- 
mite of petrifaction, resembling a pillar of 
“galt, called Lot’s Wife; which is difficult 
“of access, on account of the irregularity of 
the room. The Dining room comes next, 
and it is very lengthy; the arch is about 
eighty feet above the floor; the represent- 
ation of a church steeple, Jefferson’s Salt 
Mountain, the chandeliers, and height of 
the arch, in this room, present the eye with 
sublime spectacles. 

“ We then passed through a rugged pas- 
sage, called the Wilderness, into Jeffer- 
son’s Hall. This passage forms a wild, gro- 
tesque scene, and whence the numerous 
broken pillars came, appears to be a ques- 
tion unanswerable, and excites much aston- 
ishment. In Jefferson’s Hall we first saw 
a massive body of spar, which would weigh, 

’ probably, thousands of tons, full of flutings 
regularly formed round its front, which is 
semicircular, called the Tower of Babel. 
Facing this magnificent monument of su- 
pernatural agency, is something that much 
resembles the new moon surrounded by 
stars. The Lantern in this room is also 
worthy of notice ; it is a projecting rock, 
with a number of small sheets hanging to 
it, not much unlike saddle-skirts, which 
emit the rays from the candle, when placed 
between them. Next in our view is the 
most beautiful piece of spar anywhere to 
be found in the cave, called the Lady’s 
Toilet ; about fifty yards farther is Elijah’s 
Mantle, where this wonderful scene finally 
terminates. We were now upwards of a 

. Quarter of a mile from the entrance, and 
our candles nearly consumed, which in- 
duced us to return.” 


ADVENTURE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





Tue following incident, is a fair sample 
of the proceedings of white and pseudo- 
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civilized men amongst barbarian nations. 
Instead of going amongst an untutored 
people with the wand of peace held out, 
and endeavoring to conciliate them to so- 
cial and commercial usages by kindness 
and respect for rights, they invariably be- 
gin with force, and thus surround them- 
selves with enemies instead of friends. 
The world is at this moment exemplifying 
the force system among uncivilized tribes 
upon a great scale in more quarters than 
one, notwithstanding the evils which have 
invariably resulted from it. 

On the 17th July, a small brigade of 
trappers, led by Milton Sublette, brother 
of the captain, set out with the intention 
of proceeding to the south-west. The 
were accompanied by Sinclair, and his fif- 
teen free trappers; Captain Wyeth also, 
and his New England band of beaver 
hunters and salmon fishers, now dwindled 
down to eleven, took this opportunity to 
prosecute their cruise in the wilderness, in 
company with such experienced pilots. On 
the first day, they proceeded about eight 
miles to the south-east. On the following 
morning, just as they were raising their 
camp, they observed a long line of people 
os down a defile of the mountains. 

hey at first supposed them to be Fontenelle 
and his party, whose arrival had been daily 
expected. Captain Wyeth, however, recon- 
noitred them with a spyglass, and soon 
perceived they were Indians. They were 
divided into two parties, forming in the 
whole about one hundred and fifty persons, 
men, women, and children. Some were 
on horseback, fantastically painted and ar- 
rayed, with scarlet blankets fluttering in 
the wind. They had perceived the trap- 
pers before they themselves were discover- 
ed, and came down yelling and whooping 
into the plain. They were ascertained to 
be Blackfeet. 

“One of the trappers of Sublette’s bri- 
gade, a half breed, named Antoine Godin, 
now mounted his horse, and rode forth, as 
if to hold a conference. In company with 
Antoine, went a Flathead Indian. Both 
of them cherished the most vengeful hostil- 
ity against these marauders of the moun- 
tains. The Blackfeet came to a halt. One 
of the chiefs advanced singly and unarm- 
ed, bearing the pipe of peace. This over- 
ture was pacific, but Antoine and the Flat- 
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head pretended to consider it a treacherous 
movement. 

“Is your piece charged ?” said Antoine 
to his red companion. “It is.” “ Then 
cock it and follow. me.” 

They met the Blackfoot chief half way, 
who extended his hand in friendship. An- 
toine grasped it. 

“Fire !” cried Antoine. The Flathead 
levelled his piece, and brought the Black- 
foot to the ground. Antoine snatched off 
his scarlet blanket, which was richly orna- 
mented, and galloped off with it as a tro- 
phy to the camp, the bullets of the enemy 
whistling after him. The Indians imme- 
diately threw themselves into the edge of 
a swamp, among willows and cotton wood 
trees interwoven with vines. Here they 
began to fortify themselves; the women 
digging a trench and throwing up a breast- 
work of logs and branches, deep hid in the 
bosom of the wood, while the warriors skir- 
mished at the edge, to keep the trappers at 
bay. The latter took their station in a 
ravine in front, from whence they kept up 
a scattering fire. An express had been 


sent to the rendezvous for reinforcements. 
The alarm was passed from camp to 


camp. Jt was a common cause. Every 
one turned out with a horse and rifle. The 
Nez Percés and the Flatheads joined. As 
fast as horsemen could arm and mount, 
they galloped off; the valley was soon 
alive with white men and red men scour- 
ing at full speed. 

Sublette and his friend Campbell pre- 
pared for action. Throwing off their coats, 
tolling up their sleeves, and arming them- 
selves with pistols and rifles, they mounted 
their horses and dashed forward among 
the first. As they rode along they made 
their wills in soldier-like style, each stating 
how his effects should be disposed of in 
case of his death, and appointing the other 
his executor. 

The Blackfeet warriors had supposed 
that the brigade of Milton Sublette was all 
the foe they had to deal with, and were 
astonished to behold the whole valley sud- 
denly swarming with horsemen, galloping 
to the field of action. They withdrew into 
the fort, which was conghnchy hid from 
view in the dark and tangled wood. Most 
of their women and children had retreated 
j tothe mountains. The trappers now sal- 





lied forth and approached the swamp, firing 
into the thickets at random. 

When Captain Sublette arrived, he urged 
them to penetrate the swamp and storm 
the fort, but all hung back in awe of the 
dismal horrors of the place, and the danger 
of attacking such desperadoes in their sav- 
age den. Sublette was not to be turned 
from his purpose, but offered to lead the way 
into the swamp. Campbell stepped for- 
ward to accompany him, Before entering 
the perilous wood, Sublette took his broth- 
ers aside, and told them in case he fell, 
Campbell, who knew his will, was to be 
his executor. This done, he grasped his 
rifle, and went into the thickets, followed 
by Campbell. Sinclair, the partizan, from 
Arkansas, was at the edge of the wood. 
Excited by the gallant example of the two 
friends, he pressed forward to share their 
dangers. 

The swamp was produced by the labors 
of the beavers, which, by damming up a 
stream, had inundated a portion of the val- 
ley. The place was all overgrown with 
woods so closely matted and entangled, 
that it was impossible to see ten paces 
ahead; and the three associates in peril 
had to crawl along one after another, mak- 
ing their way by putting the branches and 
vines aside ; but doing it with caution, lest 
they should attract the eyes of some lurk- 
ing marksman. They took the lead by 
turns, each advancing about twenty yards 
at a time, and now and then hallooing te 
their men to follow, Some of the latter 
gradually entered the swamp and followed 
a little distance in the rear, 

They had now reached a more open 
part of the wood, and had glimpses of the 
tude fortress from between the trees, It 
was a mere breastwork of logs and branches, 
with blankets, buffalo robes, and the lea- 
thern covers of lodges, extending round the 
top as a screen. The movement of the 
leaders, as they groped their way, had been 
descried by the sharp-sighted enemy. As 
Sinclair, who was in the advance was 
putting aside some branches, he was shot 
through the body. He fell on the spot. 
“Take me to my brother,” said he to 
Campbell. Some of the men conveyed 
him out of the swamp. 

Sublette took the advance. As he was 
reconnoitring the fort he perceived an-In- 
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dian peeping through an aperture. In an 
instant his rifle was levelled and discharged, 
and the ball struck the savage in the eye ; 
while he was reloading, he called to Camp- 
bell, and pointed out to him the hole. 
“Watch that place,” said he, “and you 
will soon have a fair chance for a shot.” 
Scarce had he uttered the words, when a 
ball struck him in the shoulder, and almost 
wheeled him round. His first thought was 
to take hold of his arm with his other 
hand, and move it up and down. He as- 
certained to his satisfaction that the bone 
was not broken. The next moment he 
was so faint that he could not stand. 
Campbell carried him out of the thicket. 

' A brisk fire was now opened from the 
wood, answered occasionally from the fort. 
The number of white and their Indian 
allies had by this time so much increased, 
that the Blackfeet were completely over- 
matched. They kept doggedly in their 
0 however, making no offer of surren- 

er. 
work was kept up during the day. Now 
and then, one of the Indian allies, in bra- 
vado, would rush up to the fort, fire over 


the ramparts, tear off a buffalo robe or a 
scarlet blanket, and return with it in tri- 
umph to his companions. 

t one time it was resolved to set fire 
to the fort, and the squaws belonging to 
the allies were employed to collect combus- 


tibles. This, however, was abandoned ; 
the Nez Precés being unwilling to destroy 
the robes and blankets, and other spoils of 
the enemy, which they felt sure would fall 
into their hands. 

As night came on, the trappers drew out 
of the swamp, and remained about the 
skirts of the wood. By morning their 
companions returned to the rendezvous 
with the report that all was safe. As the 
day opened, they ventured within the 
swamp, and approached the fort. All was 
silent. They advanced up to it without 
opposition. They entered; it had been 
abandoned in the night, and the Blackfeet 
had effected their retreat, carrying off their 
wounded, leaving bloody traces upon the 
herbage. The bodies of ten Indians were 
found in the fort. The Blackfeet after- 
wards reported that they had lost twenty- 
six warriors in this battle. Thirty-two 
horses were found killed. They proved to 
be an advance party of the main body of 
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the Blackfeet, which had been upon the 
train in Sublette’s party. Five white men 
and one half-breed were killed, and several 
wounded. Several of the Nez Precés were 
also killed, and several wounded. 

After the battle, the brigade remained 
some days at the rendezvous, to see if the 
main body of the Blackfeet intended to 
make an attack; nothing of the kind oc- 
curring, they once more proceeded on their 
route to the southwest. 





HYMN TO THE SETTING SUN. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


Sun of the firmament! planet of wonderment! 
Now thy far journey of day it is done ; 
Still art thou parting bright—shedding immor- 
tal light, 
Down on thy throne of night—hail! setting 
sun ! 


Slow thou depart’st away—far from the realms 
of day, 

Lingering in pity on summer’s loved bowers ; 

y last ray is streaming—thy farewell tint 
gleaming, 

Yet soon thou’lt return to refreshen the 
flowers. 


Thy parting brings sadness—yet nations in 
gladness 
Are be oar to worship thee—fountain of 
ight! 
Where’er thy footsteps be, there do we beauty 
see 
Thou kindlest day in the dwellings of night! 


Where sleeps the thunder—there dost thou 
wander, 
Down ’neath the ocean deep, there dost thou 
stray, 
Kissing the stars at morn—high in the air 
* upborne, 
Skirting creation’s far verge on thy way! 


Grandeur and glory—they travel before thee ; 
Brightness and majesty walk in thy train ! 
Darkness it flies from thee, clouds may not 

rise to thee, 
When thou awak’st from the ocean again. 


All own thy influence—kindly thou dost dis- 
pense 
Blessings o’er nature, where’er its bounds be; 
Afric’s lone desert, it blooms at thy presence, 
And Lapland is turned into summer by thee! 


Time cannot conquer thee—age cannot alter 
thee 
Years have no power to limit thy sway ; 
re and sublimity—still they attend on 
thee 
Pilgrim of ages, but not of decay! 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In commending the first number of our Magazine to the good-will of the public, we are free 
wo confess that it is with much misgiving that we do so. True it is that we have endeavored 
to make it well worthy of their kind offices ; that we have striven earnestly in the selection of 
the matter to find that which would be best adapted to the intellectual wants of the reader, 
weighing well the intrinsic merit of each particular article, and repudiating all influence of 
great names and established reputations ; and that above all we have put it at a price that would 
bring it within the reach of the most limited means ; yet, notwithstanding all this, and more 
also, the firm conviction that such a periodical as we proposed to issue was much wanted and 
would be well supported, we had in our experience witnessed such innumerable instances of 
shipwreck of magazine matter, that we felt no Jittle trembling of heart when we found that the 
preliminaries were all completed, and that the New England Family Magazine had come inte 
shis ‘‘ breathing world,’’ not indeed ‘‘ scarce half made up,’’ as King Richard says, but as 
full and perfect as it was in the power of its proprietors and editor to render it. With some- 
thing of the same feeling with which a boyish genius, panting to bequeath to posterity a rival 
to the magnificent creations of Raphael and Reubens, stands behind a door, to hear the criti- 
cisms on the ambitious little sketch which he has executed with apparatus furnished at Nature’s 
hand, so we, quelling our agitation in secret, as best we may, have no ear for anything but 
the opinions of our work.* 

We are not addicted much to affectation, and therefore will not pretend to deny that it is 
with gratified pride that we look upon the fine paper and clear type of our first number; and 
the contents also are not calculated much to abate a jot of the fulness of this pride. We flat- 
ter ourselves that every article will commend itself to the reader. We started with the earnest 
desire to make up a periodical that would not be merely read and thrown aside as waste paper 
immediately; but one that would be sufficiently valuable to warrant binding and preserving for 
future reading and reference. It is a long time past since we became heartily disgusted with 
the usual staple of magazine wares. Love, romance and chivalry had been monthly drafted 
upon to supply the corrupted and vitiated taste of the reader, until they had become quite 
threadbare ; and even the more strongly charged and higher spiced qualities of murda 
bery and other ramifications of villany had shown symptoms of giving out, and were already 
thin in the region of the elbows. But we believe a revolution in this matter is at hand. We 
cannot sit down quietly with the thought that all the good sense in the world is to be forever 
obscured by these clouds of sickly hue. Eyes are opening here and there, and smiles of deep 
meaning are to be seen occasionally. We never expect to hear the public confess that it has 
been humbugged, but it has already furnished us evidence that the pill is not quite as sweet as 
formerly. ‘Tales of love and rascality, of sentiment and passion, of silliness and stupidity, are 
not worth a premium now. 


tele idea contained in this sentence we “ hooked” from the vreface of Theodore Fay’s novel of Norman 
e 
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With the reader’s permission we will briefly recapitulate a portion of the contents of the fore- 
going pages. 

We consider the article on the Thames Tunnel one of the very best that has ever been written. 
It is certainly superior to the majority of the papers that we have seen on that mighty under- 
taking. It is a full and succinct account of the commencement, progress and completion of 
one of the greatest national works that England ever undertook, and is as pleasant to read as 
a fairy tale. Indeed, it seems that nothing much short of magic itself could have carried that 
operation to a successful result. That mighty scheme which involved so much genius, wealth 
and time, to say nothing of the loss of life, in its development; is no longer an experiment. It 
is a monument of fame. 

The short biographical sketch of Sir William Jones, will, we think, be read with much 
interest. It shows what a determined will, joined to a love of knowledge and habits of perse- 
verance, will accomplish. The mind of man is capable of achieving wonders ; it is the body 
that often proves an incumbrance to its progress. In the case of Sir William Jones, it almost 
seems as though he had forgotten that his soul was cased in a tenement of clay, so anxious 
was he to leave no avenue to intellectual wealth unexplored. ‘‘ Excelsior’’ was his motto, in 
spirit at least. He died a martyr to his love of knowledge. 

The paper entitled Braddock’s Defeat, is made up partly from the graphic account of that 
celebrated affair in the Life of Waihington, by Mr. Sparks, and partly from an article in a 
Western Magazine. It will command attention. ‘That portion from the pen of the author of 
the Life of Washington, may be relied on as correct. Mr. Sparks had the use of original 
papers in the French offices which had never before been examined, as well as Washington’s 
papers relating to that event. He also examined in person the ground upon which the action 
was fought. We take this opportunity to tender our thanks to the accomplished author for his 
kindness in permitting us to make this extract from his book, (a copyright work.) It isa 
favor we can fully appreciate and shall not easily forget. 

Our opinion of the merits of the article from the ‘‘'Tribune,” is expressed in the reniarks 
at its commencement. We will only add, that, on another perusal, it loses nothing of its dr» 
inatic, life-like interest. Miss Sinclair’s work on Scotland we read with avidity on its first 
appearance several years ago. A desire that our readers should share a portion at least of our 
pleasure in it, induces us to give the extract, ‘‘ Glencoe.”’ 

Few more words will suffice for our present purpose. Our Magazine is in the hands of the 
public. It remains for them to say whether it shall live on to a green old age, or be consigned 
prematurely ‘to the tomb of the Capulets.’’ If the latter is to be its fate, we shall make no 
complaint, for the public know best whether they are suited or not, and we have no fear of 
being jostled aside by partiality or prejudice. If we sink, we shall set it down that we were 
hot worthy to float, and therefore suffer justly. But if we are sustained; if our efforts to 
are appreciated, and due charity is entertained whenever we may séem to come short 
ise, we think that we do not take too much upon ourselves when we say, that we 







il of their accustomed interest. In the words of the old poet, 


“Phrough flow’ry méads that ghsten with the dew, 
‘And fields made vocal with the sky-lark’s notes ; 
*Neath hanging boughs weighed down with golden fruit ; 
he. By brooks that sparkle in the sun’s first glance ; 
3% ~=While all around, like incense to the skies, 
‘Rise the sweet breathings of the fair young morh, 
We'll tread the path that Homeward leads to Truth.” 





‘New England Family Magazine a periodical that shal! be welcomed when other 








